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THE SUN HOLIDAY 


The Sun is Life. It was an axiom of the Ancients. In the Dark Ages the 
power of sunshine as a natural means of health and healing was neglected, but 
Science, in its sure advance, has led us into the glowing reality of another 
Sun Age. It is visible in the improved health of nations, in the active minds, 
the bronzed bodies and the daring and enterprise of modern youth. They are 


children of the New Sun Age. 


The certain enjoyment of sunlight—temperate, healthy sunlight—is one of 
the stimulating qualities of a visit to South Africa. The ocean voyage, the 
continuous fresh air, the rest and the completeness of the change—these 
variations, all in the radiance of summer warmth, make this holiday one 
long sun-bath of recuperation. 


Furthermcre, it is travel arranged with the greatest ease, simply by com- 
municating with The Director, Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, or the leading Tourist Agencies. Our Special pro- 
gramme, The Sign of the Springbok (S.), with details of Winter tours at 
reduced rates, sent gratis on request. 
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Help Those Who Help Others 


3 Readers of “ The Spectator” have built up a fine tradition in the past for their generous support of our & 


voluntary hospitals and charitable institutions. 


¢ 
¢ 


this Christmas. 


Even greater help is needed in these difficult times, and 


é 
é 
é 


we recommend all those charitable appeals which appear in this number for your earnest consideration 
Donations, however small, will be welcomed. : 
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§ Please send a Gift this Christmastide ‘ 


and Help The 


466 Beds 
5,937 
In-Patients 


HOLLOWAY 


325,776 
Out-Patient 
Attendances 


Gilbert G.Panter, Secretary. 


IT COSTS MONEY TO SAVE LIVES— 





Will you help us? 
i 





An Accountant and 

Executor writes :— 
“Mrs. A. expressed a desire that under 
her Will some Charity of the nature 
of your own should benefit. I made 
enquiries in different quarters and had 
from you a copy of your Annual 
Report and Accounts. 
As a result I advised Mrs, A, to select 
your Association as one suitable for 
her benevolence. 


THE 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION, 

75 Brook Green, London, W.6, 


appeals for legacies, subscriptions and 

donations, 

Fremantle, C.S.L, 

Chairman, 

J. Herbert Twamley, J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
Cc. M. Finn, Secretary. 


The 36th Annual Report:sent on request. 


C.LE, 


Sir Selwyn 








On Christmas Day 


860 to 1,000 Roast Beef and Plum Pudding 
Dinners (last year 1,060) for destitute 
men and women will be served in the 
Institution. 

Parcels will be distributed at Christmas- 
time amongst hundreds of poverty- 
stricken families, and tons of coal for 
fireless grates. 

Treats for crowds of slum and back-street 
children, and nourishing hot dinners for 
underfed boys and girls. 


Will you kindly help? 


Contribution full y acknowledged by 
William Wilkes (Secretary), 


Field Lane 
Institution 


(Founded 1841), 


Vine St., dniacaae Rd., Lordon, E.C. 1. 














their stockings? 


Thousands of over-darned stockings will still 
be empty on Christmas morning—unless we 
all do something to help! 


Won't you be Santa Claus to ‘ one of 
these little ones” ? Send something 
Christmassy—and- ell to-eat, or a toy, 
® game, a pair of boots, a woolly 
mutHer, or cash to buy them to the 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION (1844) 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King & Queen. 

Treasurers we Macy Fe = iy = K.B.E. 

8,300 Cripples registered and assisted. 

177. ~Associated Missions in  pocrest 
London. 


Anything you send wil) be gratefully acknoy 
ledged by the General ret ary, Mr. pda 
Black, John Kirk Hou 

32 John Street, Londen, W.C. 1. 








CRIPPLED GIRLS 


Can they earn their own living? Yes! Hf they 
receive proper Industrial Training. 270 afflicted 
girls are receiving such traiping under our care. 
When that training is complete they will be save 
from sinking into permanent destitution. Will you 
help this necessary ministry’—Address: John 
Groom’s Crippleage (Roygistered under the Blin 
Persons Act, 1920), 37, Sekforde St., London, #,C.1 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


gn be cate Clons 





to a destitute little one 
this Christmas. 








There are 
8,507 
children in 
the Barnardo Family. 


10/- 


will feed one child | 
for a fortnight at the 
Christmas Season. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. I. 
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Help CRIPPLES 


to help themselves: 


by subscribing to the 


AFTER CARE 
ASSOCIATION 


PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN. 
Training fees, fares to work when appren- 
ticed, dinner when lacking food, ‘occupa- 
tional handicrafts when depressed—-all 
cost mc ney. 
Please send to:— 

Secretary, 2 Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 
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Their Quality has never been 
surpassed in any _ cigarette, 
anywhere, at any time. 


WILLS‘ 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


Handmade 
10 for 8 FR og er 1% 


20 for 1/4 ; 
one Also obtainable 
50 for 3/3 ry in other packings 


"There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the ‘Three Castles’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 
T.T.129b 


































The Razor with 
Magnetic Pick-up 





MODEL BB 
Red Ring Razor in Mould- 
ed Case with five Blades. 


There can be no more acceptable gift than ‘Eclipse’ 

Red Ring Razors and Blades. The patented con- 

struction of the Razor centres the blade so that 

both edges shave alike. Other exclusive features 

include the Micrometer adjustment and the magnet 

» the handle —to pick up razor blades without 
anger. 


‘Eclipse’ Razor Blades need no introduction. They 
are known and 
appreciated for their 
consistent quality. 






MODEL W 
Red Ring Razor in 
leather wallet with 









SEVEN BLADE SET 
Complete in neat leather 
wallet. Ideal for home or 
travel — gives weeks of 
perfect shaving. 


Prices for U.K. only 





RAZOR 
& SUPER RAZOR BLADES 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers £95 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD., 
COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
, Manufacturer. 
No. 233. 
AN UNJUST WORLD — 
W. ; The Dean of St. Paul’s has said that the young are No. 
ere it not generally underpaid and the old overpaid, and he might =— 
3 have added that the youth is too often overwork 

that a hunting we old men take hes too easily. This is a omer, 

hat must fit the unjust world and it is none too easy to say what is work 
; and what is pay. We blush sometimes when we draw our Leav! 
rider exactly— own salary, but try to quieten our conscience that it is . Dor 
hidin g its strength with splen on cight people’s incomes we are dealing with: our own, our Cen 
; wife’s, a son’s (partly), two daughters’, a nurse’s, a maid’s A Se! 
persuading grace to please convention—Scotts and a gardener’s. We well-to-do are really wealth distri- Mipp 

butors, and the question is do we distribute justly ? 
would not be asked, as they are, to hat so Modern politics in feslistetboution of income by ele “a 
many hunting people. G A bunting bat signed by Ts this the best way of sharing out wealth (well being) ? 5 
Scotts costs feleptne and shepine: Hiiting wine of fatal or does it curse both giver and receiver ? We have read t 
ged and pondered on many philosophies and wonder what Al 
velvet are forty-fue shillings. Caps for hunt servants cost we are here on earth for. For practical purposes to take Of 
thirty-eight and sixpence care of and to amuse one another? Jack Hobbs’ work Ste 
is our recreation, and our work is to refresh him after he Ra 
has made a century. There is no use in the farmers toil- Cor 
ing in the fields if we do not enjoy a good breakfast. ; 
We Money taken by taxation is spent in wages, but if the Tur 
money or part of it, taken for the Budget annually was THE | 
&, left with those who earned (or acquired) it they would of Must 

; necessity spend it in wages. Would it be spent as wisely, 
i VARIG TENT would it give more or less happiness spent as the earners ABr 
iS would do it or as done by an all-wise Government = 
Department ? We achieve one thing in terms of another. ¢ 
Th e Ha g fe VS We question the wisdom of selling, say, cigarettes by Dee. | 
coupons enabling one to acquire boots, of buying news- = 

1 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.r papers for their insurance benefits, and calling education 

* free ’’ when it is really overtaxed beer. Should not each 








herring as far as possible hang by its own tail? High 
taxes mean low wages. Would it not be better to aim at 
wages sufficiently high, and prices of beer and other D 


commodities sufficiently low, which would leave a man a ‘ 
The boy who chose a doll margin to educate his own children—as far as he thought Fren 








< 



































education was good for them. And what is work? The agall 
The toys were being distifuted at ene of cur apprentice working une to get out loads weragas pire: Suvi 
: ce aa or other good things, feels that at least he is working, offic’ 
Christmas * Treats. A _boy who much wanted — and he is. What about the boss who sits at his desk dem 
aeroplane chose a doll. Why ? So that he might give scribbling on his blotting pad, or nervously tearing it in —ur 
it to his sister who was at home ill. little pieces ? His business is to say ‘* yes ” or “** no,” and arm 
think. And thoughts come as often on the Golf Course as of 9 
H ave you yet at the desk. His job is to see that the labour of his trusty fore 
— contributed to and well-beloved hirelings is not wasted ; and of late _ 
Ze 25 és 3 ” years undoubtedly a lot of labour has gone for nought. ogre 
our reat Value and cost are not necessarily the same. If it is obvi 
Fund ? happiness we are aiming at are we wise to fix by law, or on 1 
‘ lack of courage to tell the truth, wage-rates at a figure man 
If not, will you that keeps two and a half million on the dole? If wage- the 
do so soon ? rates were allowed to find their own level these men would gen 
sooner or later find jobs, and the aggregate of wealth Saal 
£2 pays for a long would be increased, and happiness also. This is a quecr the 
I entertainment, a big world in which there can from the nature of things be no in 
ch | bag ot “Gonna” opumy of sacrifice — ~~ ys ica is more —_ opel 
iN a toy fa 2 work, more responsi - y. And youth is well to wor Bri 
ih Hy y my 1 ; while it has the energy, for it will find that the human 
a Me TK children. 2/- pays being soon wears out, and even the most skilled of co-C 
A CHRISTMAS BOX IN A PILLAR BOX. for one. surgeons and the most beloved of physicians cannot ach: 
supply spare parts as the motor makers do. And yet Ger 
Contributions, large or small, will be grate- youth needs play, and £200 at the age of twenty may be vali 
odie aie by the Rev. Percy Ineson, more than £2,000 at fifty, and if and when trade revives 
“ ™ we old codgers must see what we can do about it. 
East End Mission, Th 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, aa 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 4 e Belfast, Ireland. pro 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine the LITTLE “UN Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger me: 
of, the Mission. sent free on application Full of pill (be greta | | Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice th: 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


es. conversations have not made 
much progress in the past week, though the 
French Ambassador at Berlin has seen Herr Hitler 
again, and Signor Mussolini’s representative, Signor 
Suvich, is now in the German capital. It is stated un- 
officially, but no doubt accurately, that Germany’s 
demands include a short-service Reichswehr of 300,000 
—under the British Draft Convention both the German 
army and France’s home army were to be of a strength 
of 200,000—armed on the same scale as other national 
forces, and the return of the Saar to Germany now by 
agreement instead of after a plebiscite in 1935. It is 
obvious that neither of these questions can be settled 
on the basis of a bilateral understanding between Ger- 
many and France, though if France did acquiesce in 
the German proposals they would be fairly sure of 
general acceptance at Geneva. In the matter of the 
Saar only the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles have 
the right to vary the terms of the treaty, and France 
would be hardly likely to assent to such a first step in 
open revision. There seems reason to believe that 
British policy has now turned more in the direction of 
co-operation with France in a renewed attempt to 
achicve results at Geneva. In that case the Franco- 
German conversations would have a definite exploratory 
valuc, but not constitute the sole road to a solution. 
* * * * 


The Plight of British Shipping 

Mr. Runciman’s reply in the Tlouse of Commons 
on Wednesday to the demand for some form of 
protection for British merchant shipping was no doubt 
meant primarily as a warning to our foreign competitors 


that we are not prepared to acquiesce indefinitely in. 


the exposure of British shipping to competition that is 
palpably unfair because fostered by subsidies or other 
artificial aids. That is a perfectly proper attitude. 
The speech of the Chairman of the P. and O. Company 
at the company’s annual meeting last week, even more 
than the resolution of the Chamber of Shipping on 
tramps, showed to what lengths some foreign govern- 
ments are prepared to go to drive British vessels off 
routes where they have been established for years. 
But it is essential to distinguish between three factors 
—a temporary emergency, a permanent situation, and 
failure on the part of British shipowners to hold their 
own even against quite fair competition. The third 
factor cannot be ruled out. Norwegian tramps, for 
example, have been beating British since the war, 
because the ships, oil-driven with Diesel engines, could 
do their work more economically and efficiently than 
British steamships. Moreover the gross over-capitali- 
zation of some British steamship companies makes it 
impossible for many of them to pay their way either 
under present or any probable circumstances. 
* * * * 


As for permanent factors, the wholesale adoption of 
tariff restrictions by all the world, including ourselves, 
has necessarily dealt a vital blow at shipping. What 
could be more ironical than that we should be paying 
subsidies to encourage the uneconomic production of 
wheat and beet at home, and then be called on to 
subsidize the shipping which has lost wheat and sugar 
cargoes from overseas? Furthermore it has to be 
recognized that among the other baneful results of the 
prevailing economic nationalism is the tendency of 
nations which used to depend on foreign ships, 7.¢, 
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British, for their transport to build their own and so 
add to the general glut of tonnage. All this the 
Government must consider, for while it ought to give 
any form of legitimate assistance to an industry vital 
to our national existence it can neither subsidize ineffi- 
ciency nor help to keep afloat those ships which in the 
new conditions of today are never likely to be able to 
hold their own. Meanwhile it has done the right thing 
in providing the financial facilities to enable the 
Clydeside Cunarder to be completed. This is almost 
in the category of public works and employment will 
be provided without any serious prospect of financial 
loss. 
** ** * * 

The Week in Germany 

Germany today has no desire to be like other nations 
or to be judged by any normal standards. It is sufficient 
therefore to mention, without comment, various items 
of news of the last few days, such as the Reichstag 
sitting of Tuesday, when the 615 new deputies, over 
90 per cent. in uniform, rose periodically like one vast 
drill-squad to give assent to the various proposals put 
before them, thus enabling the sitting to be completed 
in eight minutes; or the interview in which General 
Goering virtually directed the highest court of justice 
in Germany to find the Reichstag Trial prisoners guilty ; 
or the fevered search which the editors of the Almanac 
de Gotha are making into the genealogies of the blue- 
blooded personalities canonised in their pages, in order 
that the non-Aryans may be put in a special category ; 
or the fiat that has gone out from the Department for 
Population Policy and the Cult of the Race that all good 
German wives shall bear at least four children, proceeding 
after that ad lib. Such, it is enough to record, are some 
of the weck’s chief events in Germany, 

* * * * 


M. Chautemps Survives 

Predictions about the life of a French Cabinet are often 
enough fallacious, and though it is early yet to speak with 
any assurance about M. Chautemps’ prospects, it is no 
small achievement for him to succeed where M. Paul- 
Boncour, M. Daladier and M. Sarraut successively failed, 
and get through the Chamber by substantial majorities a 
Finance Bill, imposing heavy extra taxation and involving 
a substantial, though modified, cut in the salaries of civil 
servants. The measure will not pass unscathed through 
the Senate, which has already proposed substantial 
changes, but it seems probable that the differences 
between the two bodies will be such as can be reconciled 
without too much sacrifice of either principles or revenue. 
If so, the experience of M. Daladier, who was given a 
fortnight’s life and survived for nine months, may be 
repeated, for though M. Tardieu will bring the Cabinet 
down if he can in the hope of substituting a Government 
of National Concentration, the Socialists like that little 
enough to be willing in most cases to abstain from voting 
against M. Chautemps when they find it impossible to 
vote for him. But even so, the uncertainty about the 
future is such as to make international negotiations, 
whether with this country or with Germany, tentative 
and provisional when they need to be decisive. 

* * * * 

Spain Settling Down 

The outbreaks in Spain during last week-end, menacing 
though they undoubtedly were, failed to force a crisis 
owing to the wise decision of the Socialist Party to have 
no part in them. The reasons why anarchism is endemic 


in Spain might be interesting to investigate. At any rate, 
the fact is undeniable, and it means that the materials for 
effervescence are perpetually present, and may break into 








‘been inevitable. 


———— 


activity at any moment. But anarchism and organiza. 
tion go ill together, and the sporadic outbreaks of the 
present week have not been beyond the Government’, 
power to cope with. If the well-organized Socialist ang 
Labour Parties had felt the situation to be desperate 
enough to justify their intervention, civil war would haye 
As it is their main concern is for the 
preservation of the Republic, and they do not despair of 
achieving that by constitutional means. _ It looks, indeed, 
as if the new Government will be based on the Centre 
Parties, with sufficient alternate support from the Right 
and Left to keep it in being for the present. The most 
dangerous problem is the proposal to reverse some of the 
anti-clerical legislation of Sefior Azafia’s administration, 
The votes of the Right should enable that to be carried, 
but what action the Socialists would take in such an 
event is problematic. 


* - © © * 


Politics and Economics in India 

The official report on the state of India in 1982 tells 
of a general improvement in the political situation, 
coupled with a decline in the power of the Congress 
Party down to that date. These tendencies are still 
continuing, though there are certain black spots like 
parts of Bengal. But the general improvement, welcome 
as it is, gives no ground for complacency; the real 
explanation, indeed, being that political controversies 
have been submerged by the economic distress prevailing 
throughout India, particularly among the peasants, 
who form 64 per cent. of the population. Even in 
Bengal the political unrest is largely due to the perverted 
activities of young men pouring year by year out of the 
universities without hope of any remunerative employ- 
ment. So far as the peasants are concerned, the trouble 
lies in their almost hopeless indebtedness to the landlord 
and the moneylender. In that there is an opportunity 
which the Government might well seize, for nothing 
would give India more confidence in the sincerity of this 
country’s concern for its welfare than an attempt to 
provide for some agreement arrived at under Government 
auspices for relicf from debts which, in any case, can 
never be fully repaid. 


* * * * 


Optimism in America 

At last American prices are moving up. Whether the 
change is duc to President Roosevelt’s gold-buying policy 
or not will never be known, nor does it matter so long as 
he has stopped the recession which set in last August, 
News from America suggests that optimism has returned, 
and that the strikes and sound money meetings are over, 
Steel is the best single token of trade movement in 
America, and steel, which has failed badly these last four 
months, is priced high once more. In spite of Dr. 
Sprague’s warnings, Government credit has stood as firm 
as a rock, and the financing issues have been a rapid 
success. Everything suggests that President Roosevelt 
has, and will keep, the American people behind him 
When Congress meets, however inflationary its disposition 
may be, the President should still be master of the 
situation, and he will probably remain in possession of 
discretionary, rather than mandatory powers, to deal with 
money, for he has not finished his experiments yet. The 
price for gold stays unchanged at 84.01 dollars, and it is 
fairly certain that America is now using more normal 
methods to keep the dollar from appreciating. Nor need 
Mr. Roosevelt inflate at all to get more currency into the 
country, for the Federal Reserve Banks have enough 
extra reserves to print £600 millions more at the old 
dollar parity. 
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germany and Her Creditors 

fither Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, or 
pr. Goebbels, Reich Minister of Propaganda, has made a 
dip. At Basel on Tuesday Dr. Schacht made it pretty 
dear that Germany will not go on paying even the half 
interest on the Dawes or Young Loans which she has 
gnt across the exchanges since last July, on the ground 
that payment would encroach upon the Bank’s reserve ; 
and that “ pound, dollar and yen dumping ” were depress- 
ing German trade, The German statistics published by 
the Ministry of Propaganda tell a very different story. 
During the last few months the Bank’s reserves have 
actually increased, and the monthly export surplus of the 
Reich has jumped from £2 millions to £7 millions, enough 
to pay British bondholders full interest—not half interest 
merely—fifty times over. Moreover, Germany has been 
rich enough to repatriate large quantities of the bonds. 
They can, of course, be bought even cheaper after 
Dr. Schacht’s speech, and the purchase by Germans is 
yorth while, for interest payments in Germany will 
continue. Probably Dr. Goebbels is right, for trade is 
everywhere reviving fast. But if Dr. Schacht can per- 
suade his international audience of the truth of his tale 
of poverty, German trade should revive faster still. 

* . * * 

False Economy in Education 

Following on Sir Perey Harris’s abortive Bill for 
raising the school-leaving age to fifteen, further cogent 
arguments from the purely educational point of 
view are advanced by the Warden of All Souls, the 
Master of Balliol and other distinguished educationists. 
They point out that the whole accepted national policy 
of education, as modified by the Hadow Report, is being 
held up for children between the ages of eleven and 
sixteen. The education of the elder children who are 
now at-school (between the ages of eleven and fourteen) 
is being impaired by failure to reorganize the higher 
classes. The ruling cry of economy is stunting the 
national service, and this at the very time when, as is 
wisely pointed out, the stability of free institutions 
depends upon the quality of national education. Can 
we afford in these days of international competition to 
throw improperly equipped children into our over-stocked 
labour markets ? This is the time to take one further 
step forward in implementing the Hadow Report by 
extending the leaving age to fifteen, and, incidentally, 
relieving an overcharged labour market thereby. 

* * * * 

The Tax on Diabetics 

No wonder the House of Commons was somewhat 
shocked to learn that under the old Safeguarding of 
Industries Act a heavy new import duty has just been 
imposed on insulin—a remedial drug, by means of which 
many thousands of persons suffering from diabetes are 
now kept alive from year to year. It is not enough to 
secure an undertaking that the price of insulin will not be 
raised by the home manufacturers, who were already 
protected by a 10 per cent. duty. It is perfectly obvious 
that the tribunal appointed under the Act could have 
found no ground for increasing the duty if the foreign 
article, free from duty, could not have been sold here at 
less than the present price. In such a case as this the 
interest of the consumer ought to override every other, 
and the Government should still put the wrong right. 
* * * * 
The Lords Discuss Housing 
It is long since the House of Lords has acquitted 
itself with greater credit than in the debate on housing 
last Tuesday opened with great weight of argument 
by the Bishop of Winchester. Surely it must have been 
an eye-opener to the Government to hear a succession 





of speeches by distinguished peers with one accord 
condemning the insufficiency of the house-building 
plan and advocating the establishment of a national 
housing corporation. Not a single adequate argument 
was raised in the whole course of the debate against 
the setting up of such a corporation—and at an carly 
date, while money can be borrowed cheaply, the gvces 
of materials are low, and unemployed workers are 
clamouring to be employed. The Government spokesman 
made a bad impression by his failure to produce the 
statistics the Bishop of Winchester asked for. Ministers 
must begin to realize that there is a growing pressure 
of public opinion, admirably expressed in the Lords, 
which will not long be content with mild protests ; 
that a clear remedy for the present disgraceful housing 
situation is available—a remedy that is practicable 
now, but may not be practicable later; and that 
their neglect of it is becoming a severe blemish on 
their record. * * * * 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The de- 
cision to restore Crown Colony Government in the 
Dominion of Newfoundland, as advised by Lord 
Amulree’s Commission and as requested by the present 
Government of Newfoundland itself, has troubled all 
parties in the House of Commons, and has given rise to 
interesting debates this week. This startling experiment, 
as Mr. Chamberlain lucidly explained, is designed to end 
corruption in Newfoundland politics, to give the people 
something better than desperate penury, and to protect 
the credit of the British Empire. Its immediate effect 
is to put a burden on the British taxpayer of anything 
up to £2,000,000 spread over the next few years and to 
give the holders of Newfoundland bonds a good security 
but one-third less interest. The effect in the House of 
Commons was to reveal an unsuspected tenderness for 
the taxpayer in the Labour Party who asked, through 
Mr. Attlee, what was wrong in repudiating a debt which 
ought never to have been contracted, and why the 
people of Newfoundland should be rescued before the 
British unemployed ? 

* x * * 

Other sections of the House kad their own fears. 
The City fear, voiced by Mr. E. C. Grenfell, was 
that some day the British taxpayer might have to rescue 
the whole Empire. The high Tory fear, expressed by 
Sir A. Knox, was that the authors of corruption would 
escape punishment. The moderates’ fear, expressed by 
Sir Edward Grigg, was that the prospect of economic 
recovery was not so good as that of financial security. 
He and Colonel Wedgwood joined in asking that members 
for Newfoundland should sit in the British Parliament, 
but this attractive suggestion did not find favour with 
the Government. The House finally decided to try the 
experiment of appointing a Government for Newfound- 
land, but only because this course made the best of a 
bad job. 


* * * * 
Mr. Chamberlain gave way, on Monday, to the case of 
the distressed areas that their rates are not being suffi- 
ciently relieved by the Unemployment Bill. He made 
a concession which will give them £300,000 a year more. 
This concession was wise, because the Treasury had been 
too greedy in exacting local contributions for a purely 
national service from those districts whose plight is the 
main reason for changing a local into a national service. 
The concession satisfies sentiment better than logic. 
Ratepayers will still have to pay something towards a 
service in the control of which they have no voice, and 
it is an easy prophecy that this part of the Bill is going 
to give a lot of trouble in the future. 
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Downing Street and Geneva 


HE League of Nations is being abandoned by 
Germany. It is being attacked by Italy. It has 
been officially defended by France in the person of 
M. Paul-Boncour and the Little Entente in the person 
of Dr. Benes. This country alone is without a voice, 
and to all appearance without a policy. Appearances, 
of course, may be misleading. Did not the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade declare some- 
where in Kent on Monday that he had heard the Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain assure the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations that the British Empire, with 
Great Britain at its head, stands firmly behind the 
organization for peace through the League of Nations ?, 
That at least is something. But this is no moment 
for announcing national policy in a timerous whisper. 
It was not in such tones that the Fascist Grand Council 
proclaimed, the intention of Italy ‘to withdraw from 
the League of Nations unless the League was subjected 
to certain drastic reforms. The stage is left to the 
critics. The defenders—or those who should be defenders 
and declare themselves so in private—lurk mute and 
undecided in the wings. ‘The world waits for their 
voice and hears it not. France, in the vital matter of 
disarmament, has been endeavouring, without apparent 
success, to discover where the British Government stands 
now. When the assailants of the League of Nations 
so conspicuously surpass its defenders in vigour, the 
outlook for Geneva is dark indeed. 

Sooner or later no doubt the Cabinct will declare 
itself. But even if it does so before these lines are 
read, it will be a week or more too late. The smaller 
nations, dispirited by the assaults on the League, and 
looking where they have a right to look for a declaration 
of continued loyalty and faith, have looked, and are 
looking still, in vain. A challenge left unanswered for 
a week can never be answered convincingly at all, for 
the delay will be interpreted everywhere as springing 
from hesitation, infirmity of purpose and_ indecision. 
And in this case there can be no assurance that the 
interpretation is wrong. But if the British Government 
has nothing to say about the issues raised by Italy— 
for there can be no illusions as to the value attaching 
to resolutions of the Fascist Grand Council—it is very 
essential that British public opinion should both inform 
itself and express itself on the subject. For the Italian 
proposals, so far as they are conerete at all, raise issues 
that go to the very root of the whole League system. 
A country which bases its foreign policy on the League 
of Nations, as it always did in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
and Mr. Henderson’s day, and as the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade heard the Foreign 
Secretary say it still does, cannot affect to evade or 
ignore them for one moment. 

It is perfectly truce, no doubt, that Italy has made 
no formal proposals at all. The resolution of the Fascist 
Grand Council is so far merely a manifesto. But its 
moral effect is great—a sufficient reason why it should 
not have been left unanswered. And though no pro- 
posals have been formulated in the proper place, which 
is the Council or Assembly of the Leaguc itself, the 
general lines of Signor Mussolini’s ideas are not in doubt. 
They vary in character. Some will command general 
assent, though the process of giving them effect raises 
difficulties which the Fascist Grand Council shows no 
signs of having considered. Others, those which postulate 
an assumption of authority by the Great Powers over 
the heads of the rest of the world, are fatal not merely 
to the existence of the League of Nations itself, but to 


the whole of that new attitude to international affairs 
which marks the single advance of the post-War world 
beyond the standards of the pre-War.- There are over 
fifty nations in the world outside the category of the 
Great Powers. Duty as well as policy requires us tg 
assure them that this country at any rate has no intention 
of assuming any pre-eminence over them beyond what 
is conferred on it by the wise and reasonable provisions 
of the League of Nations Covenant. 

There that may rest for the moment. When Signor 
Mussolini demands that the League’s structure. and 
functions be cut away from the Treaty of Versailles 


altogether. he evokes. very nearly universal sympathy,. 


It is tragically ironic that the features of the League’s 
activity which have most alienated German opinion, and 
made it possible for Herr Hitler to break away from 
Geneva without provoking an adverse criticism in his 
own country, have been its connexion with the Eupen 
and Malmédy and Upper Silesia plebiscites, the Saar 
and Danzig, and minoritics. Not one of these questions 
is mentioned in the Covenant or has the remotest 
association with the Covenant. If the League ean be 
relieved of these thankless tasks, its prospect of achieving 
its own proper ends will be immensely improved. But 
treaties can only be revised by the Powers that originally 
signed them. That is an essential fact of which the 
Fascist Grand Council seems to take no account, whether 
it is talking of taking the League out of the Treaty or 
of revising the Treaty frontiers. Desirable as the end 
may be, there is no approach to agreement about the 
means—and many States do not even desire the end. 
To return to the manifest desire of Signor Mussolini 
to have the affairs of the world, and of Europe in par- 
ticular, directed primarily by the Great Powers, it rests 
plainly on a whole series of fallacies. The first, and most 
flagrant, is that the Great Powers would speak with a 
single voice and act as a single instrument in a kind of 
Olympian detachment unattainable amid the wrangles 
of Geneva. Can anyone outside Rome cherish a. belief 
so naive? Have the Great Powers agreed about dis- 
armament ? Has not the whole Conference been for 
months in their hands? Was it not their irreconcilable 
discord—not anything inherent in the League itself— 
that drove Germany from Geneva? And what are the 
Great Powers ? Is there so palpable a gulf separating 
Italy from, say, Poland or Spain, that these latter 
States, both insistent aspirants to Great Power scats on 
the League Council in 1926, may be expected to acquiesce 
complacently in the decisions of four Great Powers 
about their fortunes ? Or will there be more than four 
Great Powers? The assumption is that the United 
States, Russia and Japan will hasten to take their places 
in the new hierarchy. But is there the smallest reason 
to assume that, so far as the first two are concerned? 
The United States shows as little sign as ever of accepting 
responsibility in world affairs, and Russia wants nothing 
but to be left alone. Japan, which left the League 
simply and solely because she had been declared a pact- 
breaker by the unanimous vote of an Assembly of which 
both Germany and Italy were members, would no doubt 
welcome admission to a new coterie to which the pass- 
word was not right but might. But is that a supreme 
qualification for the function of imposing § settlements 
on nations which have not broken pacts but kept them? 
On the Great Power proposal this country must be 
adamant. If Mr. MacDonald, with his well-known love 
of small conclaves, is dazzled by the superficial allure- 
ments of the Rome proposals, Ottawa and Canberra 
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and Cape Town can be relied on to keep him straight. 
The League, with. its balanced adjustment between 
Great Powers having permanent seats on the Council, 
and lesser States eligible to it in rotation, corresponds 
yerfectly to the ideas of the Dominions, and they will 
hold the Empire to it—as well they may, for its principles 
are in.cssentials the principles of the British Common- 
Let Signor Mussolini make his proposals at 
Let all of them be discussed, and some of 


‘wealth. 
Geneva. 


them, if a way can be found, adopted. But if the ideal 
of universal collective action by Great Powers and 
small, not yet attained but not at all unattainable, is 


abandoned, the alternative is not Great Power govern~ 
ment but sheer anarchy and chaos. 
dictators challenge democracies must stand by demo- 
cracies, 


Moreover when 


The one thing likely to keep Germany and Italy 
at Geneva is evidence that the rest of the world intends 
to stay there. 


Censorships Right and Wrong 


HE position of the film industry and the means of 
controlling its activities are questions of major 
public importance, They affect the daily life of nearly 
the whole nation and of the people in British dependencies 
overseas. Yet it is only at very rare intervals that they 
are allowed even for a moment to occupy the attention 
of our legislators. At one such moment last week 
when Lady Astor suggested that the House of Commons 
should be given an opportunity of discussing the question, 
she did not so much as receive an answer. Yet action is 
urgently needed, and some clarification of thought in regard 
to the functions of censorship should be the preliminary. 
' Three years ago the question came up in connexion 
with Sunday films, and led to discussion of the dis- 
crimination against stage plays which may not be per- 
formed for profit on Sundays. The recent revival of the 
topic has occurred through a question in Parliament about 
a news film, made in America (which showed a murderer 
hanging on a tree after being lynched) and questions in 
the London County Council regarding I’m No Angel and 
Whither Germany? ‘These three cases, which happened 
to present themselves simultaneously, are instructive, 
for they reveal three different and conflicting attitudes of 
officialdom. In the first—the lynching picture—there 
was no censorship of any kind at all. The second, 
“featuring ” Miss Mae West, was examined by the body 
appointed by the trade, the British Board of Film Censors, 
and after certain excisions was passed for universal ex- 
hibition. The third, Whither Germany ?, was censorially 
considered, but acquitted, by the London County Council, 
which is entitled to enforce its own regulations in the 
halls it licenses. Thus one film, declared to be offensive, 
is projected on to hundreds of screens without any 
censorial examination at all; a second film is modified 
and passed by a body which owes its existence to the desire 
of the trade to protect itself; and a third is subject to 
the caprice of a local body which may forbid in one city 
what may be freely exhibited in another. 

The position is on the face of it absurd, varying as it 
does between no censorship, irresponsible censorship and 
conflicting censorships. A strong case can be made out 
for or against, but not both for and against. The situa- 
tion is wholly indefensible, and demands careful con- 
sideration. We shall be confronted at the outset with a 
just demand from the producers of stage plays that there 
should be equality of treatment for the two competing 
entertainments. If we accept the position that there 
ought to be a State censorship of the theatres, then, 
« fortiori, there ought to be a State censorship of the 
films. For the masses of the people are exposed in an 
exceptional degree to the influence of the cinema ; millions 
of young and intellectually immature persons are at the 
mercy of groups of producers, still predominantly foreign 
in race and in culture, who, with a commercial rather than 
an artistic motive, apply their wits to the exploitation of 
tastes supposed to be those of the average man and woman 
of every country. If plays are to be subject to the 
Censor’s ban, films should be. 


But at once we are faced with the fact that the censor- 
ship of the drama has been a notorious failure, against 
which our most respected dramatists and critics have had 
to protest again and again. It is true there have been 
fewer absurd decisions during the period of office of the 
present Lord Chamberlain (the judicious Lord Cromer, 
discreetly advised by Mr. G. S. Street) than under his 
predecessors. The censorship has not recently imposed 
its ban on the plays of an Ibsen, a Macterlinck, or a Shaw. 
Yet it is not long since Schnitzler’s Fraulein Elsa was 
banned for precisely the same reason as Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna was banned. Young Woodley was censored, 
and might never have been shown to the general public 
had it not been produced at a private theatre where the 
Lord Chamberlain, we believe, was among the audience. 
Plays by Mr. Eugene O’Neill, Mr. Nocl Coward and 
M. Guitry have come under the ban, though in musical 
comedy any kind of suggestiveness is tolerated so long 
as it is garbed in facetiousness. The censorship has 
relentlessly checked serious efforts to express new ideas 
and has turned a blind eye to intentional offences of an 
obvious kind. That, no doubt, is what we ought to 
expect ; for ideas may be disturbing, dangerous things. 
But to deprive the theatre of such a danger is to 
deprive it of all possibility of serving the cause of living 
art. 

It would be absurd, then, to propose to subject the films 
to a censorship which has been applied so unsatisfactorily 
to the drama. Yet no serious person wishes to tolerate 
either harmful plays or harmful films. Not even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw would not deprive the public 
of police protection when showmen commit the anti-social 
offence of putting glaringly indecent or in other ways 
offensive productions on the stage. The State cannot 
possibly divest itself of the power to step in and assert 
its authority when something is done which it deems to be 
a danger to public morals or health. The objection to a 
Censor is, not that he interferes with certain productions, 
but that he does so arbitrarily and capriciously ; not that 
he uses the heavy hand of the State, but that he uses that 
power without responsibility. The radical defect of the 
existing censorship is that the prisoner in the dock—the 
dramatist—is not given a fair trial. He does not always 
even know the nature of the charge; he is not heard in 
his defence ; he has no right to call expert witnesses ; he 
has no jury to assess his case ; he has no appeal. What 
is needed, for plays and films alike, is a reformed censor- 
ship. Under a satisfactory system all plays and films 
would be examined, and, if deemed unobjectionable, 
passed at once, “for public exhibition.” If not thus 
passed, it should be the duty of the Censor to specify 
the exact grounds of his objection, and give the dramatist 
or exhibitor the chance, if he wished to avail himself of it, 
of expunging the offending passages. If he was not 
satisfied with this interference with his property, there 
should be the right of appeal to a specially qualified tri- 
bunal to hear and try the case. 

A censorship of this kind would be free from the funda- 
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mental objection to all existing censorships, yet would 
fulfil its public purpose. It should be laid down for the 
guidance of officials appointed to this task that their duty 
would not be confined to the detection of offences against 
sex decency, but that they should look for other palpably 
harmful qualities in a play or film, such as those, for 
example, which inspire admiration for the gangster spirit. 
Their zeal could do no harm, since the final decision 
would not rest with them. But it should not be their 
business to make any attempt to appraise the artistic 
quality of a work, for not only would that be far beyond 
their powers, but the State cannot and ought not to 


—— 
ns 


attempt to mould the character of art, which is the 
function only of artists and critics. 

We have had no space in which to speak of the perni. 
cious influence so often exercised by films among back. 
ward peoples in various parts of the Empire—exhibitions 
which have tended to bring white civilization into con. 
tempt. This is a very important aspect of the question 
to which Parliament ought not to be indifferent. It must 
suffice for the moment to point out that the machinery 
which we have suggested might be used, with certain 
modifications, for the purpose of controlling films intended 
for exhibition in British dependencies, 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


Pye Monday, I think it will be found, saw a much 
more important stage in the disarmament dis- 
cussions reached than readers of the daily Press were 
enabled to realize. It was the last day of Lord Tyrrell’s 
visit to London, and as a result of certain intimate and 
protracted discussions in Downing Street, he was able 
to go back to Paris the next morning, reasonably re- 
assured regarding Anglo-French relations. For what 
was in the balance was the choice between an agreement 
at Geneva, to be made as fair to Germany as possible, 
and then offered for Germany to accept or reject, and a 
convention negotiated with Germany, and giving her 
formally the right to a certain measure of rearmament. 
If my information is accurate, as I believe it to be, the 
trend is against the second alternative, largely because 
the Prime Minister realizes what his position would be 
before the organized religious opinion, and what may 
be called the disarmament opinion, of this country if he 
openly gave his blessing to what would be definitely a 
rearmament treaty. 
x * * # 

The Government is inclined, therefore, in the light of 
all the circumstances, to go straight forward with the 
Disarmament Conference in January, presenting to it a 
revised British plan, which it is hoped will have been 
agreed by that time with the French, so that it can in 
fact be submitted with the authority of both countries 
behind it. The idea of joint consultation in the event of 
a violation of the Disarmament Treaty is admitted, and 
at least a half-step forward has been taken by the 
acceptance of the principle that the purpose of the 
consultation shall be to decide not whether, but what, 
action shall be taken to ensure respect for obligations. In 
official quarters some pains have been taken to create a 
different impression about what happened on Monday, 
but I give this version with some confidence, though the 
Cabinet on Wednesday was as non-committal as usual. 
Similarly, in regard to Sir John Simon’s_ prospective 
visit to the Riviera, emphasis is laid on the incidental 
character of his passage through Paris. I should prefer 
to stress the importance of the conversations he is 
likely to have there. 

* a * # 

It really looks as if the Loch Ness monster would have 
to be taken seriously, though a leading zoologist with 
whom I have discussed these strange happenings will go 
no further than to say that the existence of an abnornal 
beast in the loch is not quite inconceivable. It would 
really be a kindness on the animal’s part to Iet itself be 
netted, or photographed, or televised, for everyone now 
is in the uncomfortable position of not wanting to be too 
sceptical, because the story may after all have something 
in it, and wanting just as little to appear credulous when 
the fashion is to be derisive. Even the Scottish Office, 
which has no eall to concern itself with the non-existent, 
refuses oflicially to declare the loch monsterless, ; 





The Anti-Noise League (thanks to an enquiry con. 
ducted by a committee of the British Association) is able 
to offer its supporters a varied choice of cacophonies. The 
maximum of annoyance to participants in the committee’s 
plebiscite seems to have been caused by motor-cycles, and 
almost the least—oddly enough—by pneumatic drills, 
which share the lowest places in the list with dogs and 
milk-earts. The drill, no doubt, produces a greater 
intensity of anguish, but the motor-cycle a greater 
volume, for there are many motor-cycles and, mercifully, 
few drills. It is a satisfactory result, on which firm action 
should be based, for it is of the nature of pneumatic drills 
to be deafening, and nothing can cure them, whereas noise 
in a motor-cycle is merely an acquired, and a most per- 
nicious, characteristic. With a proper silencer, such as 
the law says it must have, a motor-cycle would not wake 
a sleeping infant. Why not get the law enforced? 

* * * 

Having no interest whatever beyond that of the casual 
observer in Messrs. Austin Reed and their advertisements, 
I feel quite at liberty to offer my salutations to the 
writer of the firm’s recent advertisement pages in a 
London evening paper. Who he is I have not the least 
idea. His work is of the standard of Mr. Selfridge’s 
Callisthenes—high enough praise, surely—though the 
touch is different. Little tags like those about the gloves 
made of dog-skin and hog-skin and doe-skin, and “ nearly 
everything in the Zoo except the keepers,” and _ the 
waistcoats of ‘* wool removed, after much haggling, from 
the backs of Scotch sheep,” are just calculated to make 
an advertisement talked about, and thus give it double or 


treble currency. What more can an advertiser want ? 
* a * * 





A volume due for publication next month or a little later 
ought to leap pretty quickly into first place among serious 
students of the Oxford Group Movement, for it will 
consist mainly of reasoned but sympathctie criticisms of 
the movement by men and women who have watched it at 
close quarters in Oxford. Among them are Miss Gwyer, 
the Principal of St. Hugh’s, Mr. John Maud, Dean of 
University College, Mr. R. H. $5. Crossman, of New College, 
the Editor of the New Oxford Outlook, while two convinced 
groupers, Professor Grensted and Mr. Geoffrey Allen, the 
Chaplain of Lincoln (who has already two Group Move- 
ment volumes to his credit), will conduct the defence. 

a * * * 

The speeches at the Airport Conference last Saturday 
would have been more impressive if they had included 
some statistics with which I have been furnished. This 
country has 16 municipal airports and very few others, 
Germany has 95 altogether, and Italy 37. Even mere 
landing-grounds (as distinct from the fully-equipped 
“ port”) are almost non-existent, and as a consequence 
air taxi services and all forms of private flying are in a 
state of forcibly arrested development, The remedy is 
simple and the need great, JANUS. | 
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National Government—And After 


By A. R. WISE, M.P. 


[This is the first of two articles by two of the younger Conservative Members of Parliament. 


In next week's 


“* Spectator” Mr, Hugh Molson will advocate the perpetuation of the National Government system.| 


HE discussion on the question of “ National” as 
T opposed to party government divides itself into two 
parts, first, the original necessity of a fusion of -parties 
and its present merits, and secondly, the desirability 
or otherwise of a continuation of this fusion either 
for a definite period or in perpetuity. _ If we consider 
the first half of this question by itself we can see that 
even in its inception the idea of a ‘* National ”’ govern- 
ment suffered from. severe birth-pains. The national 
situation was extremely serious. The flight of capital 
from this country, which had been going on for two or 
more years, had been accelerated, and national expendi- 
ture had passed all possibility of being met by national 
revenue. It was, therefore, the path of prudence to form 
a fusion of party leaders to mect an exceptional 
situation. 

This fusion, however, was not unaccompanied with diffi- 
cultics. It was a common jest at the time that the 
Socialist, Simonite and Conservative allies sat up night 
after night trying to find a formula which Sir Herbert 
Samuel would not accept. Even among the Con- 
servatives there were serious misgivings ; a large section, 
indeed, almost a majority, of the Parliamentary Party 
only agreed to support the temporary Government on the 
understanding that whea the election came it would be 
fought independently of the allies. When the election 
did occur, other difficulties arose. In many constituencies 
both the organizations and the candidates on the Con- 
servative side refused to acknowledge the rather peremp- 
tory demands of the Central Office that they should give 
way to representatives of other parties whom they 
regarded as responsible for the crisis and whom they had 
been attacking with great enthusiasm for over two years. 
The Liberal Party, to whose heart faction has always been 
dearer than a common cause, took the opportunity of 
attacking many seats, not only where the Conservative 
candidate had a better right, but even where there was a 
sitting Conservative member. 

The result of this confusion was an electoral contest 
where in many places there were two or more candidates 
each claiming to be the true supporter of the National 
Government. The verdict of the country was, however, 
quite unequivocal and resulted in the return of the 
largest number of members of one party which has ever 
been scen in our history. In nearly every place where 
there was more than one candidate supporting the 
Government, the Conservatiye was returned ; in fact, it 
needed the personal intervention of the leader of the 
Conservative Party to secure the return by a very small 
majority of the leader of one of the Liberal parties. The 
composition, then, of the House of Commons was not 
“National” but Conservative to a vast extent. The 
Government, however, remained “ National” owing to 
the free and cheerful grant by the majority of places out 
of all proportion to the number of its allies. The suceess 


of this coalition, for coalition it really is, is unquestionable. 


It is probable that originally Government prestige abroad 
was higher, and the national publicity better served, by 
the idea of a nation sinking all party differences in order 
to meet the real danger. The Government also success- 
fully carried through a number of economies and other 
acts which might have been expected to be unpopular. 
The nation cheerfully acquiesced in these, but whether it 
would have done so less cheerfully had the Government 
been 2 party one is a matter at least open to doubt, 


As long as economic difficulties remain acute, it is casy 
to justify the continuance of the fusion of parties in the 
Cabinet, and it is to be hoped that the present Govern- 
ment will continue for some time. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the art of ruling is not solely a 
question of economics, and that there are certain vital 
political principles over which members of the present 
Cabinet do, or at least should, differ most profoundly, 
It is, moreover, a most unsatisfactory solution to com- 
promise on these questions of principle; for example, 
it would be clearly unsound to appoint a commission 
to enquire into fox-hunting, composed of masters of 
hounds and members of the Society for the Suppression 
of Blood Sports, and require it to preserve an appearance 
of unanimity. Sooner or later, therefore, there is bound 
to be either such a divergence of opinion as will cause a 
dissolution of the Cabinet, or else the national interest 
will suffer from a series of compromises on principle 
which must produce unsatisfactory results. In addition 
to this we have the problem of the relation between a 
Cabinet of mixed views and a House of Commons with 
a large majority in favour of a particular political theory. 

This position would have been possible in the eighteenth 
century, but under present-conditions cannot be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. The modern habit of treating all 
major debates, and even the most trivial details of 
jinance, as questions of confidence in the Government 
has considerably diminished the power of Parliament, 
but it has also made the downfall of the Cabinet an 
inevitable result of a successful revolt in the House of 
Commons. That the back-bench members are long- 
suffering to a tremendous degree is true, but in time 
it must come about that even the dislike of again facing 
their constituents will give way before a strong feeling 
that the Government’s action is so contrary to their 
political principles, and therefore so opposed to the 
national interest, that revolt must come. This revolt 
‘an only be avoided if the representatives of the minority 
partics in the Cabinet are prepared to abandon entirely 
their political theories in order to retain oflice. If this 
were possible, the fusion could be made to last far 
longer. Whether it is possible or not only the protagonists 
‘an say. It would be injudicious, however, for them to 
forget that adherence to political principles is probably 
stronger and more potent today than it has ever been 
in the past. That is to say that dogma is more powerful, 
and rightly more powerful, than the easy-going tolerance 
of past generations. 

There is another very potent argument against the 
perpetuation of the system of “ National” government. 
The existence of universal suffrage makes necessary the 
existence of an alternative Government. It is always 
certain that, however excellent a Government may be, 
it cannot count on an indefinite existence, and that the 
wider the franchise the shorter will be its tenure of 
power. The electorate becomes in time discontented 
that more has not been done, or else so bored by a long 
contemplation of familiar figures that it desires a change. 
Party government and the possibility of a peaceful 
change of policy, preferably not a great change, is 
essential if democracy is to continue. Whether or not 
that is a desirable thing is no part of the present dis- 
cussion. The result of the collection of the leading 
men of all parties into one government must necessarily 
limit the choice of the electors when they desire to 
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make a change. It must be agreed that recent pro- 
nouncements on the policy of the Socialist Party make 
it clear that they are not in any way fitted to form the 
alternative “overnment which is required, and yet 
there is no other choice before the electors, unless the 
Liberal Party, the saner representatives of Labour and 
some of the left wing of the Conservative Party could 


Lancashire 


———— 


unite to provide it. They would provide a Government 
which at least would not be a danger to the State. This 
however, would entail the disappearance of the idea of 
** National,” as opposed to party, government, The 
perpetuation of the idea means the ultimate return to 
power of Sir Stafford Cripps, or, if it is postponed long 
enough, the inheritor of his political lunacy, : 


a of 


and Japan 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OT a moment too soon the full significance of 
Japan’s industrial competition with Great Britain, 

not only in foreign markets, but even at home, is being 
recognized in this country. Questions have been asked 
in the House of Commons within the last few days 
regarding Japan-made men’s hats sold in South Africa 
at 17s. 6d. a dozen, of Japanese pencils at a penny a 


dozen, of Japanese china at a price with which 
Staffordshire could not possibly compete. Reports come 
from Germany of Japanese bicycles sold for the 


equivalent of 12s. 6d. and, far transcending any of 
these relatively minor invasions, Lancashire is faced 
with something like ruin as a result of the competition 
of Japanese textiles. None, in fact, of our staple trades, 
not even coal, is threatened as cotton is by the strides 
that Japanese textile exports are making throughout the 
world. The menace as a whole is all too visible, but 
too little effort has been made so far to study and 
analyse it. How far, for example, is Japan’s success 
due to legitimate competition and how far to illegitimate ? 
And—much more important—how far is the menace 
something transient that can be mastered, and how 
far something permanent, in the light of which our 
own industrial future will have necessarily to be 
adjusted ? 

On the whole the charge of unfairness generally has 
heen exaggerated. Cheapness in itself is not unfair, and 
the development of industry under the shelter of Govern- 
ment subsidies is unfortunately too common nowadays to 
fall under any special stigma. There has been some 
imitation of trade marks but not a great deal. And as for 
depreciated currency, it is a little difficult for Englishmen, 
who went off gold at the end of 1931, to damn Japan for 
going off it a year later. Moreover, the depreciation of 
the yen cuts two ways. If it keeps costs of production 
Jow, it make the imported raw materials out of which 
exports are manufactured comparatively dear. 

It has to be frankly recognized that the real causes of 
Japanese progress lie in something much deeper than 
so-called unfair methods. They fall under two heads : 
temporary and permanent. Among the temporary is 
to be reckoned the world depression, which by reducing 
the world’s purchasing power gave tremendous advantage 
to the cheap goods which form a far larger proportion of 
Japan’s production than they do, for example, of our own. 
So much is that true that as regards many markets it is 
doubtful whether the more costly products of the United 
Kingdom would find a sale even if Japanese competition 
were withdrawn altogether. Again, though the effect 
of the depreciation of the yen can be exaggerated, there 
is no doubt that it has been considerable, particularly 
during the period in which stocks of material bought while 
Japan was still on gold remained available. But there 


can be no question that exchange depreciation alone 
would have had only a very transitory effect. In 
point of fact industry in Japan from about 1929 onwards 
was forced, through various internal causes, into a policy 
of rationalization which involved radical improvements in 
technique and the administration of industry,—in parti- 





cular of the cotton industry—a reduction of costs, and 
economy of labour. When the exchange broke, Japanese 
manufacturers and exporters were thus able to take 
the maximum advantage of the new situation. 

But there were certain special factors in Japan’s 
social and industrial fabric which strengthened her posi- 
tion further. Contrary to the general assumption Japan 
is still able to feed herself, and therefore the problem of 
buying foreign foodstuffs with a depreciated currency 
hardly affects her. In the case of the United Kingdom 
exports have to be used to pay for food ; in Japan they 
‘an be employed for the purchase of raw materials or 
machinery for the further development of her industrial 
capacity. While this situation lasts—so long, that is to 
say, as her production of staple foodstuffs keeps pace with 
the growth of her population—her position is very strong, 
because she can without much difficulty preserve a 
reasonable balance of trade. She can keep her exchange 
fairly stable and yet avoid inflation, so that domestic 
prices rise very slowly. The future of currencies cannot be 
predicted, and it is quite possible that such advantages as 
Japan enjoys as result of her depreciated yen will be short- 
lived. But there will still remain permanent elements 
in her industrial fabric which will make her competition 
with Lancashire increasingly formidable for an indefinite 
period. One of these, of course, is the standard of living 
in Japan.. To call it a low standard begs the question. 
It is Japan’s standard, a standard with which she is 
satisfied, and it should be described less as low than as 
simple and inexpensive. -Measured in terms of content- 
ment it would be hard to say that the Japanese worker 
lives on a lower standard, or leads a less agreeable life, than 
an English worker. 

Japanese labour is certainly not sweated or oppressed. 
Without any such stimulus the average Japanese works 
hard and takes an interest in his job, and with a thorough- 
ness which a competent observer acquainted with both 
countries sometimes misses in Lancashire. For better or 
worse, and in some respects no doubt it is for better, the 
average Englishman does not think of trade and industry 
as the chief business of life. The average Japanese and 
Chinese do, and the result is that the factory and the office 
in Japan or China is animated by a kind of convinced 
determination which is absent or deficient in western 
countries. In some respects, it may be repeated, the 
West may be the better for this, but it is obviously not 
assisted thereby to meet Eastern competition. Japan, 
moreover, determined to make a place in a world in which 
she has arrived late, is stimulated further by a sense of 
danger real or imagined—danger from Russia and the 
United States—and anxiety about the future of China. 

To put the situation as I see it in a paragraph, there are 
certain respects in which Japan has today a clear advan- 
tage over Lancashire : 

(1) Low wages, (2) efliciency of labour, (3) efficiency of 
management, (4) up-to-date machinery, (5) exchange 
depreciation. That is what Lancashire is up against. 
As regards wages, Japan, given her standard of living, 
must always hold the advantage. As regards efficiency of 
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ybour and of management, opinions differ as to the 
respective positions in the two countries at present. It is 
yer doubtful, to say the least, whether Lancashire labour 
aan attain a degree of efficiency which Japan cannot equal 
or surpass, and in regard to management the Japanese 
themselves, at any rate, are convinced that their textile 
industry as a whole is better organized than Lancashire’s, 
that it is on a sounder financial basis, that it is free from 
destructive internal competition, and that in most 
respects it is technically better equipped, especially for 
mass-production, but also, and increasingly, for the 
manufacture of finer quality goods. The relative dis- 
organization of the Lancashire trade must be contrasted 


The Future Life: 





with the high degree of rationalization achieved in Japan, 
where both purchase and sales organizations are concen- 
trated in the hands of four or five large concerns. In that 
respect if Lancashire has much ground to cover, it is at any 
rate open to Lancashire to cover it, but experience of the 
past inspires grave doubts whether in fact Lancashire 
will. If she will not, then something like the doom of 
Lancashire is sounded, for at the best the stress of Japan- 
ese competition will be tremendous, and it must never be 
forgotten that as time goes on there will be not only 
Japanese competion to face but Chinese. Japan in that 
respect may have to fear China, but Lancashire will have 
to fear both. 


A Roman Catholic View 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


' 


[ Professor J. Y. Simpson will write in next week's “ Spectator” on “ Purpose and Destiny.”’| 


HE belief in the future life has accompanied human 
society from its origins to modern times, and has 
had an immense and incalculable influence on the de- 
yeopment both of religion and of culture. Today, 
perhaps for the first time in human history, this belief is 
no longer taken for granted by the ordinary man. Doubts 
and difficulties that were formerly confined to the few 
have become the property of the many. The progress of 
modern secular civilization with its increasing demands 
on men’s time and energies and its increasing opportu- 
nities for diversion, all tends to concentrate men’s atten- 
tion on the present life and to push the thought of death, 
and the hope and fear of what comes after death, into 
the background. 

To some extent this has even affected religion. Modern 
religion has tended to lose its “ otherworldly ” character 
—to become more concerned with social problems and 
responsibilities and less preoccupied with the thought of 
death and judgement. No one will regret the disappear- 
ance of the eschatological sensationalism which was one 
of the most repellent features of popular Protestantism 
in the last century. Unfortunately, the growth of 
religious humanity and liberality has been accompanied 
by a certain loss of objectivity. 

Hope has taken the place not only of fear but also of 
faith, and the firm outlines that marked the traditional 
Christian doctrine of the future life have tended to dis- 
appear in a haze of sentiment. There is a characteristic 
example of this in Maeterlinck’s play, The Blue Bird, 
which solves the agonizing problem of human mortality 
with a high-sounding aphorism—‘‘ there is no death.” 
Nothing could be further removed from this than the 
traditional Christian attitude with its awful consciousness 
of death and judgement and its objective faith in a real 
deliverance. It is the product not of a facile idealism 
but of a hard-won struggle in which more than human 
forees were involved. The mystery of death which has 
always lain so heavy on the human race—the despair of 
Ecclesiastes before the emptiness of life, the agony of 
Job in face of the apparent injustice of God—find their 
solution in the yet more profound mystery of the Cross, 
in the darkness of Calvary, not in the light of human 
philosophy and science. 

Thus the catholic faith in “the resurrection of the 
dead and the life of the world to come” is much more 
than a belief in the survival of the individual soul. It 
is the acceptance of an organic world of spiritual realities 
into which man obtains entry not of his own right, but by 
“grace”: that is to say, by a creative act of divine 
initiative. The Christian is one who has “ already tasted 
the powers of the world to come ” and who has become a 
member of a socicty that is transhuman and transmortal. 





The Church is the visible, historical organ of this new 
world and this new society, or rather, to speak more 
correctly, the Church is itself this society, the body of 
restored humanity, and what we usually call the Church 
is only that small part of it which moves and acts in the 
world of men—the Church Militant. 

This is why Catholicism attaches such immense 
importance to the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, 
the solidarity of the living and the dead in the common 
life of the One Body. All those beliefs and practices 
with regard to the future life which are most distinctively 
Catholic—the invocation of saints, prayers and masses 
for the dead, indulgences and the doctrine of the treasury 
of merits—all of them depend on this conception of a 
community which transcends the limits of mortality, a 
society which possesses a common principle of life and 
whose activity is not stopped or even weakened by the 
barriers of death. The dead still share in the organic 
life of the Church; they help and are helped by the 
living, so that the life of the world to come is already 
actualized in this vital communion. Thus to the Catholic 
death may be only the gate to a wider and more intense 
form of social activity, as with St. Therése of Lisieux, 
‘who used to say that her real work for others would 
begin when her earthly life was finished. 

This conception answers to a profound need of the 
human soul, a need that expresses itself in all those 
manifold practices and beliefs connected with the cult 
of the dead that played so large a part in primitive 
religion and that contributed so much to the classical 
idea of “ piety.” Yet it cannot be regarded as due to 
the survival of such primitive ideas or to the infiltration 
of alien religious elements. It has its true raison d’étre 
in the very nature of Christianity and in the central 
doctrines of the Faith. We see in the art of the catacombs 
how prominent a place the cult of the dead held in the 
primitive Church, and how every device of symbolism 
and imagery was employed to bring home to the 
spectator the great fact of the triumph of life over 
death, a triumph which proceeds without interruption 
from its beginning in the sacramental mystery of 
Regeneration to its consummation in the mystery of 
the Resurrection. For the keynote of the Christian 
doctrine of future life is not Immortality, but Resurrec- 
tion; not the survival of an immaterial principle, but 
the vital restitution of human nature in its integrity. 
The goal of the process of redemption is not the per- 
fection of the individual; it is a universal, cosmic 
change—the life of the world to come. 

It is indeed difficult for the human mind to accept the 
possibility of so vast a change—not because the belief 
is in itself irrational, but because it so far surpasses the 
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limits of our knowledge and experience. Yet it is of the 
very nature of a mystery that it should so transcend our 
experience and the reasoning that is based on experience. 
Yet if we reject the idea of mystery, the religious point 
of view itself becomes impossible. A mystery is not 
contrary to reason or without relation to reality. It 
forms part of a system of reality, but not of that system 
which is familiar to our experience. As Newman says 
somewhere, it is like an island which scems lost in a 
world of waters, but which is really a peak of a hidden 
range of mountains. So it is with the mystery of the 
Resurrection. If the cosmic process is a mechanical 
one and human consciousness is nothing but the acci- 
dental and transitory outcome of blind, material forces, 
then indeed the hope of a resurrection is as vain as all 
the rest of man’s hopes and beliefs, 


SS 





But if mind is the key to reality and the cosmic proces; 
has a spiritual significance, then we should expect that 
the most permanent things in the world would be not 
atoms or elements, but persons, and there would be 
nothing shocking to the reason in the belief that the goal 
of the cosmic process was to be found in an order which 
restored and preserved that which was spiritually 
valuable in the present world. The human animal js no 
more capable of comprehending the purpose of the 
world by the light of his practical experience than the 
ant that crawls on the pylon of a wireless station jg 
capable of understanding the meaning of radio-telegraphy, 
And the world to come—saeculum venturum—may be no 
less different from the world of our sensible experiencg 
than is a symphony of Beethoven from the complicated 
mechanism which has been framed to transmit_it, 


A New Life in Scotland 


By R. McKEAN CANT 


HERE are signs of the stirring of a new life in 
Scotland today. We see evidence of it in religion, 
education, industry, literature, art, music, drama and 
travel; but they can hardly be considered deep enough 
to justify us in calling it a renaissance. There is no 
general movement expressing itself in these various de- 
partments: such revival as we have is more or less 
unconscious, intermittent, and without any corporate 
unity. 

We are not very sure what we want, or where we 
are going; but we are on the move, and we are going 
somewhere. In fact there are now two Scotlands. There 
is the orthodox Scotland, represented by several hundred 
industries, a few professional units, and five million 
citizens all working for their individual ends ; and there 
is another Scotland, dimly envisaged as yet, as one big 
living organism, and as one united business unit. Both 
are necessary, and both require to be functioning vig- 
orously, if the nation is to prosper as it should. This 
latter kind of activity, only visible in two corporate 
forms at present, is of outstanding importance and 
worth. It is part of the bigger general movement in 
continents to envisage the value of a nation when it acts 
as a unit, and the value and stability of a number of 
States when they try, as the League of Nations is doing, 
to act as a body for the good of the whole. It is a 
movement to a certain extent similar to that of several 
insurance companies co-operating in the scheme which 
has produced the British Industries House, and similar 
also to the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company 
which is co-operating with a number of the bigger firms 
in the steel-producing industry to enable them to 
develop their activities in a way they could not do 
individually. 

The difference lies in the fact that the promoters of 
this new movement in Scotland are seeking to arouse 
the nation to act collectively, and not merely some par- 
ticular section of the nation. Or more precisely, as in 
the case of the Scottish Travel Association, the Asso- 
ciation is seeking to get the nation to put its whole force 
as a nation behind the Movement for national purposes. 
There is all the difference in the world between five or 
six dozen tourist centres spending a few thousand pounds, 
advertising their individual resorts—and the nation 
spending £10,000 in addition, to advertise Scotland as a 
tourist centre. Like all new ideas, this one will take 
some time to impress itself upon the attention of the 
nation and to secure general acceptance. It will be a 
great day for Scotland when it does, for it will mean not 
only a liberal increase in ber trade, but also that the 





nation has become more alive intellectually ;- for before 
she will make this effort she must be convinced in her 
own mind that it will be worth while. 

I have said that the stirring of our new life in Scotland 
has no corporate unity. Perhaps it is as well that it should 
be so. No doubt we like to see movements set up and 
controlled by definite people, and to have certain forms of 
procedure and well-known methods of development pre. 
scribed for us; but there are dangers in that too, and we 
have just had an example of that in The Forward Move. 
ment in Scotland. With the best intention in the world 
that Movement was organized and set up as a new Church 
activity, which it was hoped would grow and spread 
throughout the country. But what has been the result? 
It is finishing up ollicially at the end of this year. Is that 
the end of this Movement ? By no means. It may not go 
on under the old name; it may be disbanded ;_ but the 
power generated and the “* forwardness ” already achieved 
will persist and pass into the general strength of the 
Church, whether acknowledged or not. But though there 
are dangers in both courses (forming no corporate unity 
for the development of collective action, and setting up 
an organization with the definite purpose of guiding and 
controlling the national life along collective lines) it 
would be futile to go on for ever sitting on the fence 
balancing the advantages and disadvantages, and never 
coming to a decision one way or another. However 
regrettable it may be, I fear there is no alternative but to 
set up some kind of national authority to guide and con- 
trol the life of the nation in this collective way. The one 
precaution to take is to sce that the individual citizen is 
moved in this matter, and not merely a small proportion 
of the more thoughtful and energetic members of the 
nation. 

Fortunately there are powerful examples of the wonder- 
ful results that can be achieved by this means. ‘Take the 
simple case of the golf club. Fifty golfers may desire to 
form a private club and run a private course ;_ but in the 
great majority of cases fifty would be of no use, because 
the cost would be prohibitive. Make the number five 
hundred and the thing is child’s play. Or take an even 
better example. What actually takes place when a man 
takes out a life insurance policy ? The whole pith of the 
transaction lies in the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
men of small means bring their annual savings to one of 
our big companies, and these companies invest these 
savings in large units in concerns of undoubted security— 
a thing which it would be impossible for the individual 
policy-holders to do. 

But how is the individual citizen to learn how to act 
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wllectively ? The best way to do it is to plunge into the 
york of one or two of the national “interests” that appeal 
to him most, and learn by doing. The two best known 
podies already established are the Scottish National 
Development Council and the Scottish Travel Associa- 
tion, promoting industry and tourist traffic respectively. 
Then there is the enriching and rewarding work of taking a 
share in the public life and government of one’s own town 
or village, and of seeing that one’s Council is composed of 
energetic and progressive councillors, who make the most 
of the town’s resources. 

Beyond these more immediately public spheres, there 
are various others in which Scotland is busy, and in which 


its new life is stirring. I refer to her religious life, her 
education, literature, art, music, draina, &c. What is 
largely lacking at present is a vivid sense of national 
unity, and a strong feeling of national possession and 
ownership. But Scotland is moving to the position in 
which she will realize that these great possessions are 
actually hers, and to the position also in which she will 
use them nationally, as well as individually. When she 
does that she will have taken an impressive step forward 
in her development, which shall give her a more effective, 
balanced and imaginative influence on the affairs of the 
Kingdom at home, and on the wider interests of the 
Empire in every part of the world, 


Of Dead Ladies 


By HELEN SIMPSON 


* she’s not here.” 

He seemed quite certain, and I resigned myself. 

“Well, it was just a chance. She was George I's wife, 
but she misbehaved. Naturally they wouldn’t have her 
jn a place like this.” 

The attendant made answer in one lapidary sentence : 

“If all them that misbehaved themselves hadn’t got 
their pictures took, this place ’ud be harf empty.” 

Pondering this truth during the ’bus-ride home, 
wondering why Nell Gwyn should be hanging there, bold 
as brass, among queens, while Sophia Dorothea had 
dropped completely out of memory, I came to the 
conclusion that what interests posterity is neither virtue 
nor vice, success nor failure, but temperament, and that 
it was time this useful but ill-treated word found 
definition. The shorter Oxford Dictionary will not 
allow it the meaning our present-day ears accept, and 
goes ranging off into mediaeval physiology, natural 
philosophy, and the adjustment of intervals in the 
musical scale. But when you say of a woman that she 
has temperament you do not mean that she is tunable, 
nor a moderate and proportionable mixture of elements 
in a compound; you mean that she excites your 
curiosity, and that her reactions are unpredictable. 
She is a question perpetually unanswered. 

This being so, you are not surprised, looking back 
through history, to find that a public display of vice 
is by no means sufficient to ensure undying memory. 
Who can place, off-hand, Ermengarda Melusina von 
Schulenberg? She was vicious and rapacious, 
George I’s mistress, detested from the first moment she 
showed her nose in England through the glass of a 
carrying chair. The crowd mobbed her, laughing, and 
she put her ugly, frizzed head out of the window to 
rebuke them: ‘ People, people, why do you abuse us ? 
We come for all your goots » © And all our chattels, 
too,” a guttersnipe responded. To the subsequent 
applauding roar Ermengarda Melusina could find no 
answer. But see Nell Gwyn in the same situation, the 
woman of temperament making an unexpected thrust, 
flicking a rival, getting the laugh on her side with seven 
words: ‘Good people, I am the Protestant whore.” 

Who knows of Rosamond anything but that she was 
unhappy? And perhaps her epitaph, with its play on 
her name: [lic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi, non Rosa 
munda—Here licth the Rose of the world, the rose 
unclean. Or Shore’s wife, who, for all she was England’s 
byword, and did penance in a white sheet through 
Ludgate, remains a vague figure, stuck lifeless into some 
old play.. She went to disgrace, Speed says, “ so 
womanly, and albeit she were out of all array save her 
kirtle only, yet went she so fair and lovely, while the 


‘N*: said the attendant at the Portrait Gallery, 





wondering of the people cast a comely rud in her cheeks 
(of which before shee had most mist) that her great 
shame was her much praise among those that were more 
amorous of her body than curious of her soul.” 

Once more the touchstone. These women were kind, 
and comely, and Kings’ mistresses, but they roused 
no questioning while they lived or after. It is not only 
the fact of existing so many centuries ago that condemns 
them to oblivion. Anne Bullen was born twenty years 
before Jane Shore died, and she is a living creature, 
looking down wickedly from her wall in the Tudor 
Room on Katherine of Aragon, who stares away, poor 
thing, pouting the Hapsburg lip. Nobody could quite 
foretell what Anne might do next. Her royal lover, a 
man of parts and subtlety, wrote in despair: “ On 
turning over in my mind the contents of your last letters 
I have put myself into great agony, not knowing how to 
interpret them, whether to my disadvantage, as you 
show in some places, or to my advantage, as I understand 
them in others.” She teased, and held back, and got 
her way, and came to the block in the end, to which 
Jast circumstance many unthinking persons attribute 
the interest she holds for posterity. A violent death, 
however, like sensualness or prodigality, is not enough 
to give character to an historical figure, and those who 
imagine that they admire and are sorry for Anne are 
really, like Henry, baffled by her. 

There is no need to go overseas for further examples ; 
but, considering those drab forgotten mistresses dedi- 
cated by a sobbing George II to the memory of his 
wife, their opposite number across the Channel, the 
Pompadour, glows irresistibly bright. 


* While councillors snore 

The crown is betrayed. 

Redeemed by a Maid 

It’s pawned by a whore—— ” 

France yelled such ordures round her carriage, 
deservedly. She squandered; cynically she gambled 
with the peace of Europe ; she procured women for the 
King when her own charms, at forty, wearied the Un- 
amusable. And yet she sang soubrette in Rousseau’s Le 
Devin du Village and thought herself honoured ;  corre- 
sponded on equal terms with Voltaire; and wrote for 
Louis, one evening when the uglier pleasures palled, 
that most exquisite of children’s rounds : 

* Nous n'irons plus aux bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés.” 

No wonder that there should be fifty portraits of her, 
all different, to perhaps half a dozen of Maria Leezinska, 
all deplorably the same. 

Pondering —not deeply, for it was only a twopenny 
ride—my eye caught the contents bill of a Sunday paper 
already. set out in preparation for next morning, from 
which blared one word, the operative word of our time, 
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‘Revelations’. We shall not puzzle our great-grand- 
children if the editors can help it. Indiscretion was 
always profitable, it has now become inevitable; we 
reveal copiously, spilling intimacies, answering questions 
in the air; sometimes, even, before they are asked. 
Temperament rides with the drum in every profession, 
potential candidates for the Portrait Gallery are two a 
penny. Obviously there will have to be some new 
criterion of selection. What shall it be? We who keep 
ourselves to ourselves, and feel hot when photographed 
(by accident) anywhere near a celebrity, shall we get : 
look-in ? It would be a queer thing if the prophecy were 
to come true in our time, and the meek at long last should 
contrive to inherit the earth. 


Stella Benson 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


wr Stella Benson’s death there has gone from the 
world something lovely and unique. I did not 
know her intimately. Through her books, I felt that I 
did know her ;_ but was probably as much astray as those 
who feel this usually are. I read (I think) all her books as 
they came out. The first, J Pose, showed much less than 
the promise of what she later became ;_ it seemed, some- 
how, the book of one who had remained beyond due time 
a crude and clever schoolgirl. There followed This is the 
End and Living Alone; in these her quality was fast 
developing. They had a delicate wildness, like the 
wildness of a hare in March, a fantastic and poctie 
imagination, sharp sensibility, tragic power, and a keen, 
adorable comic sense. This comic sense was still, so to 
speak, not quite emancipated from schoolroom jocosity ; 
I remember suffering distress because typewriters, suit- 
pases and cars were called by Christian names, a form of 
humour I deplored, and which seemed jarring in books 
where stars seemed to sparkle against misty elfland 
horizons. But here, one said, was a new writer; and one 
does not so often say this. 

One was saying it afresh, and with far more energy and 
certainty, when, some years later, The Poor Man took 
laughter and tears by storm. I have always thought this 
the best of Stella Benson’s books ; perhaps the best by a 
long way. It reads like self-mocking autobiography. 
Edward, the poor, deaf, luckless English mutt, despised, 
tolerated and pitied by his cheerful Californian friends, 
sensitive, adventurous, sickly, romantic, weaving out of 
dull sentences half caught the exquisite, surprising 
phrases that the deaf hear—Edward seems his creator's 
derisive view of herself. He had her odd and comie 
adventures; he sold books in California ; he taught school 
in China. Through Edward’s eyes we see the vulgar, 
handsome, dashing, prosperous world which swept by 
him, treating him with impatient kindliness when it had 
a moment to spare. This circle of Californians and 
English travellers is a brilliant and vividly amusing piece 
of work ; so is the Chinese school-teaching episode. The 
writer has shed her immaturities and shows herself a 
comic and tragic novelist of rich gifts. She endorsed her 
reputation by her two next novels, Some Pipers and a 
Dancer and Goodbye, Stranger ; here she showed the East 
as congenial a field for her pretty wit as the West. She 
had become a writer whose every book one awaited with 
eagerness and read with delight. She had developed a 
felicity, sharpness, and beauty of prose style which stung 
the palate, and a sense of comedy and personality which 
made her dialogue a joy to read. The sense of half fey 
and alien otherness which she retained she had had from 
the first. 

Nene of these characteristic gifts so clearly marked her 





lo 


best-known and longest novel, Tobit Transplanted, Here 
she took a larger canvas and a more ambitious and objec. 
tive theme. She did it ably and well; but her peculiar 
imp of irony and fun was not at work here; even the 
writing was heavier, blunter, less enchanted. Qne felt 
that Tobit could have been written by other able and 
intelligent writers interested in White Russians ; whereas 
most of her books emphatically could not. 

I once read a short story of hers, about diving. A diving 
wife sees her husband swaying goblin-like in a green anq 
monstrous fairy-land connected precariously, by a rubber 
tube, with the world above. Much of the odd, fantastic, 
perilous beauty of life as Stella Benson saw it seemed to he 
in this tale. She wrote like an elf from one world strayed 
into another, through which she moved, entranced by its 
beauty, accepting its oddness as a lovely and amusing gift, 
In a sense, she seemed at home with all oddities, “| 
should not be really surprised,” she says somewhere, 
“if the policeman across the way grew wings .. ,’ 
She probably found no one dull ; she saw people not only 
as comic, pathetic and lovable (and she had great gifts 
of fraternization), but with strange fantastic backgrounds 
behind them. She was a poet, a wit, a brilliant and lovely 
writer; but primarily, I think, an adventurer and 
dreamer. So far as length goes, she only lived half a life; 
applied to her, who lived a hundred to the minute, the 
tragic statement becomes absurd. 


Rajeunissement de la 
“Nationale” 


[D’;UN CORRESPONDANT SRANGAIS] 

A Bibliothéque Nationale—ou, ainsi que = chacun 
famili¢rement Vappelle, la  Nationale—est un 
établissement bien connu des touristes étrangers. — II est 
Wusage, entre une visite au Louvre et aux Grands 
Boulevards, de pénétrer un instant dans la cour du vieil 
immeuble ct de jeter un regard furtif, admirateur parfois 
et souvent amusé, sur la “ salle de travail” ott brillent, 
au-dessus des fronts penchés, les petites lampes vertes, 
symboliques porteuses de tant d’espoirs  intellectuels, 
Puis on céde & nouveau a Vappel de la rue trépidante, 
laissant, dans le calme, les chercheurs exhumer de la 

nécropole livresque quelque passé chancclant. 

Or, la Nationale, qui est une vénérable vieille dame— 
songez done : elle naquit sous Charles V et fut successive 
ment hébergée par le Louvre, les chateaux d’Aniboise, 
de Blois, de Fontainebleau et ?Hdtel de Varennes avant 
de sinstaller, sous le Second Empire, dans Jes actuels 
locaux de la rue de ‘Richelicu—la Nationale, done, 
accablée par le poids du temps ct des charges croissantes, 
vient de décider, “ pour réparer des ans Virréparable 
outrage,” de faire résolument toilette et de recourir au 
besoin a la chirurgie esthétique pour rajeunir Wun bon 
si¢cle son visage pathétique daicule, 

Voila sans doute pourquoi les érudits, venus, comme 
chaque jour, rendre hommage & “leur” Nationale, 
s’¢tonnent de la voir visitée par de si nombreux docteurs. 
Partout, ce ne sont que transformations,  Clartés, 
transparences, frais coloris, toutes les hardiesses, en 
bref, du modernisme projettent harmonieusement sur la 
vieille dame Je charme de leur nouveauté. La fee 
Cectricité, qui est maintenant de toutes les fétes, se 
prodigue elle aussi, ct il ne serait point, dit-on, invraisem- 
blable quwavant peu les rayons supéricurs des galeries 
fussent, enfin, éclairés. On ne serait plus, ainsi, dans 
Yobligation de suspendre Ja distribution des volumes 
dés la tombée de Ja nuit, ce qui, en hivyer, suscite de 
tels regrets, 
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Mais I’effort principal des modeleurs plastiques s'est 
surtout porté—et on ne saurait que les en féliciter—sur 
la lutte contre la congestion. A Tage atteint par la 
Nationale on étouffe facilement, et Taugmentation 
fantastique du nombre des imprimés menagait a bref 
délai de provoquer une attaque, peut-étre mortelle. Les 
médecins ont done trés sagement prescrit la création 
d'une “ annexe,” dont la constitution est actuellement 
fort avancée ct qui promet d’étre un des modéles du genre. 

L'emplacement de cette annexe a été fixé 4 Versailles, 
entre les deux magnifiques avenues convergentes de 
Paris et de Saint-Cloud. Des lignes ultra-modernes, 
mais que l’on a voulu, 4 dessein, trés sobres, afin de ne 
pas nuire au cachet archaique des perspectives de la “ Ville 
des Rois’’; une terrasse a corniches ct les derniers 
perfectionnements de la technique architecturale feront 
de cet ensemble, dont le premier batiment est déja 
terminé, un dépét commode, élégant et équilibré. Détail 
curieux: il n’y aura pas de vitres dans le nouvel édifice. 
Léclairage bi-latéral sera assuré par un mur translucide, 
en briques de verre fixées entre des nervures de pierre. 
On voit que la Nationale, pour rajeunir ses traits, n’a 
reculé devant aucun artifice de coquetterie. 

Tous ses amis, et ils sont innombrables, s’en réjouiront. 
Jl ne saurait que leur étre agréable de voir, en se 
modernisant, Jeur Nationale rivaliser avec son opulente 
et aristocratique consoeur, la trés puissante ct tres 
haute dame du Musée Britannique. 


Communication 


America Goes West 

[7'0 the Editor of Tux. Srecraror.| 
Sin,— Politically and artistically, November was a red- 
letter month in American life. The prohibition amend- 
ment, after thirteen years of an inglorious, leaky existence, 
received its final death blow. (Pall bearers predict that 
ina few months it will not even exist as an unpleasant 
memory.) Russia was accorded official recognition. 
Stringent methods of reinforcement were put into action 
to make the National Recovery Act a reality. And 
President Roosevelt, his back put to the wall by the 
resignation of Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, who quit his 
position as economic adviser to the Treasury Department 
to mobilize public opinion against the President’s in- 
flation policies, definitely “* cast the die ” on the monetary 
issue. 

With all this political excitement, Miss Mae West, 
Holly wood’s newest and most dazzling blossom, aroused 
more comment than any of the events that took place 
last month—except, perhaps, the end of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I mention this exception because, in many 
respects, the new unprohibited era of drinking in America 
is strikingly analogous to the bold and uninhibited char- 
acter that Miss West has created. To most Americans she 
is a new-born sensation, who with only two starring 
pictures has been able to create a tremendous public 
for herself. But she is no more “‘ new-born” than is 
the feeling against the Prohibition Amendment. Like 
repeal, she has been “ in the air ”’ for some time ; in fact, 
ever since President Roosevelt stepped into office, and 
changed the mental outlook of the American people from 
one of extreme despondency to one of hope and ex- 
pressionism. Miss West’s complete abandon, 
and easy manner, even her so-called vulgarity, harmonize 
with the present American mood, Notwithstanding her 
superb wit and artistry, it is doubtful whether she could 
have been the same overwhelming suecess five years ago ; 
just as it is doubtful whether Prohibition would have been 
accorded the same decisive finish then. Miss West. is 


her free 


truly representative of this present stage in American 
development, as surely as Moliére was representative of a 
certain period in France, and Samuel Pepys of one in 
England. 

Only a short time ago Mae West was comparatively 
unknown outside of New York. All her interests 
were centred on the legitimate stage. She wrote, 
directed, and acted in several plays, of which several 
landed her in gaol for their alleged obscenity. New York 
audiences knew her well, but few took her work very 
seriously. Her frequent trips to the courtroom (often 
in the middle of a play), her persistency in using tabooed 
topics as themes of her plays, caused them to think of 
her as an eccentric exhibitionist, rather than a significant 
person of the theatre. Then Hollywood took her over 
less than a year ago and universalized whatever seemed 
eccentric in her, until now her eccentricities have been 
revealed as innate characteristics. Miss West made her 
sereen début in a movie entitled Night After Night. 
Although her réle was a minor one, she virtually “ ran 
away ” with the picture. She was then given the lead 
in She Done Him Wrong; it was this that made her, 
so far as Hollywood and her public were concerned. Her 
most recent picture, I'm No Angel, establishes her as a 
comedienne of the first order. Commenting on her 
performance in this new vehicle, Stark Young, dramatic 
critic of The New Republic, asserts that “ Mae West, 
next to Charlie Chaplin, is the best actor in Hollywood.” 
There is no doubt that she is creating a character as 
unique as Chaplin’s. Unlike Chaplin, however, Miss West 
makes ample use of her speaking voice ; for that reason 
she may not have as international an audience as Chaplin, 
who so far has relied entirely on pantomime. But most 
audiences, whether they be Chinese or African, will have 
no trouble getting the gist of her personality, or her 
photoplays. She moves her body as no actress ever has ; 
and the inflections of her voice are usually subject to but 
a single interpretation. 

There is a current rumour to the effect that the box- 
oflice receipts of She Done Him Wrong and I'm No Angel 


saved the Paramount Corporation from a_ difficult 
financial situation. News of Mae West’s “ shocking 


originality,” and the repetition of some of her witticisms, 
have brought thousands of regular and irregular movie- 
goers to her performances. Some leave the theatre 
delighted ; others are plainly disgusted with Miss West's 
frankness in manner and speech ; yet most of them seem 
to come back for more. Greta Garbo’s popularity 
appears pale in the light of this newcomer’s sudden 
appeal--an appeal that has spread like wild-fire to 
fashion shops, which are popularizing her wide hats, 
high-neck-low-back gowns, and to beauty shops, which 
are doing the same with her curvy, ample figure. How 
long the public will let itself be stimulated by Miss Mae 
West it is diflicult to predict. It is safe to assume, 
however, that she is no passing fad, being in tune with a 
relaxation that America is beginning to feel; and that 
she will remain in the cinematic limelight for some time 
Certainly, she goes well with the President's 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

A New York Corresponvent, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tre Specraror,” DeceMBER l4rH, 1833. 

An inquest was held on Saturday, in the House of Correction, en 
the body of William Early, aged thirty-two. About half-past 
twelve in the morning, the deceased was working on the tread-mill, 
when he suddenly fell upon the stage lifeless. The surgeon, on 
being called in, found him quite dead. His liver was in a dreadful 
state, and it appears that he was a confirmed sot. About half 
an hour efter he had been set to work on the mill, he said to a 
fellow-prisoner, “ The wheel gives it me here,” pointing to his 
stomach, Verdict —* Died by the visitation of God.” 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Escape Me Never!” By Margaret Kennedy. 
Apollo Theatre 


At the 


Miss KrNNEDY’s Gemma Jones, like Fielding’s Tom, is 
illegitimate but irrepressible. There the likeness ends. 
Gemma is a waif, an orphan of the storm (for theatrical 
meteorology, whether figurative or no, admits of nothing so 
banal as a depression, so unheroic as a cold spell). Destitu- 
tion, infidelity, and bereavement are encountered in the 
most shocking degree. But, as befits an age and a race 
morbidly addicted to understatement, these storms are 
confined strictly, in their emotional expression, to a tea-cup. 
Miss Jones is no Monimia; where the eighteenth century 
would have bayed the moon, the twentieth bites its lip. 

But Miss Elisabeth Bergner is the tea-cup, and we are 
duly—perhaps unduly—moved. The theme is the theme of 
The Constant Nymph, and the action has its roots in the 
hereditary failings of the Sanger family. Gemma is Sebastian 
Sanger’s mistress when we first meet her, and when the 
curtain falls they are together still.. But only just, for 
Sebastian has run the gauntlet of that multiplicity of 
counter-attractions which so notoriously beset the life of a 
creative genius. There has been his ballet, which for- 
tunately (and we suspect deservedly) failed. There has been 
the lady who—he claims— inspired it, and whom, with that 
deliberate irresponsibility which is the very flower of evil, 
he attempts to steal from his own brother. But Gemma 
must be his, and he Gemma’s. We leave them still partners 
in that exquisite unhappiness which Miss Kennedy knows 
so well how to render enviable. 

The play has been too lightly dismissed as a vehicle for 
the leading actress. It is, even without Miss Bergner, 
excellent entertainment ; its dialogue, if not its structure, 
is informed with an instinctive and individual feeling for the 
theatre. M. Komisarjevsky has produced it well, and parts 
ef it with brilliance. 

But Miss Bergner, and not the play, is after all the thing. 
She shows us, in Gemma, an ageless elf, full of wisdom 
learnt in a hard school, armoured against life with a sense 
of humour and a noble spirit. She is small, and of a capricious 
gait ; she can be both acid and tender, she can appear both 
fragile and tough. Above all, she has authority on the 
stage, and authority is a rarer and more valuable thing 
than personality. Personality arouses, and perhaps sustains, 
our interest in the actor ; but this sort of authority compels 
our attention to whatever the actor wishes, and it is behind 
all great acting. Without this authority Miss Bergner’s 
disciplined virtuosity would be a great achievement ; with 
it, her performance is a triumph. The part of Gemma is 
occasionally, if not fustian, at least too obviously cut to 
measure ; among the gentry in Venice, for instance, her 
gaffes are too beautifully ill-timed, her naiveté is laid on a 
little too thick. But Miss Bergner’s genius transmutes her 
material even where (as here) it suffers from that most 
insidious fault—over-plausibility, or an excess of naturalism. 

She is ably supported. Mr. Leon Quartermaine is too 
Driefly whimsical as a representative of the upper classes. 
As his daughter, loved honourably by Caryl and otherwise by 
Sebastian, Miss Eve Turner tackles a thankless part resolutely 
and with skill. Mr. Hugh Sinclair, as Sebastian, 
personifies that theory, so widely held among female novelists, 
that every genius is a cad, and that the combination is 
irresistibly attractive ; his performance is sound and steady, 
but his acting a little lacks those flashes of fire and colour 
which might indicate something in the man to justify Gemma’s 
adoration, Sanger, in the hands of Mr. Griflith Jones, 
champions virtue without losing our sympathy—no easy thing 
to do when other members of his family are about. Mr. Cronin 
Wilson is sufficiently guttural as a German impresario. 

It is safe to predict that Escape Me Never ! will draw the 
town for many months. Is it unreasonable to hope that 
those months may not be too many, and that Mr. Cochran 
will hitch another and a better waggon to his star? Shake- 
speare turned out a very satisfactory line in these vehicles, 
Perer FLEMING, 


some 





The Cinema 


“Friday the Thirteenth.” At the Tivoli Cinema 

A crowpDED London ‘bus has an accident and two Passengerg 
are killed. Why those two ? Brother Juniper tried to answer 
a similar question in The Bridge of San Luis Rey; but he 
never quite succeeded and was burnt as a heretic for his pains, 
‘In this film the ironies belong mainly to comedy. First, thie 
camera glances over the passengers ; then, during a thunder. 
storm, comes the accident, and we hear of two unnamei 
victims. After this prologue time swings back, and we begin 
to follow the doings of each passenger during the preceding 
day. They are a varied lot—a henpecked husband, a music. 
hall dancer, a blackmailer, a shipping clerk about to bg 
deceived: by his wife, a Cockney trickster, an elderly lady in 
evening dress. By ingenious contrivance, the accident jg 
made to affect each traveller decisively, and usually not that 
traveller alone. 

The quality of the cast will be shown by mentioning a few 
names. Edmund Gwenn, Jessie Mathews, Emlyn Williams, 
Gordon Harker, Ursula Jeans, Leonora Corbett, Robertson 
Hare, Frank Lawton, Sonnie Hale—all these are here and all 
are good, though none of them, inevitably, has much to do, 
Kmlyn Williams as the blackmailer perhaps comes off best; he 
suggests a real taste for evil without ever raising his voice, 
I always find this sort of episodic story a little annoying ; no 
sooner have you begun to feel interest in a group of characters 
than the scene changes. And the story would have a stronger 
final effect if the accident were not quite so neatly con- 
venient. But a film which attempts a more or less original 
type of plot deserves to be welcomed ; and Victor Saville has 
directed it with his usual firm efficiency, 


“Red Wagon.” At the Regal Cinema 
In Lady Eleanor Smith’s novel there is a lot of good film 
material—cirecus caravans and gipsies and open-air: adver- 
tures. All this is very well done: woven into pleasant 
pictures and brilliantly photographed. The story, following 
the career of Joe Prince, orphan, trick rider and circus-owner, 
from childhood to middle age, is rather long for screen treat- 
ment, and never rises much above melodrama. For instance, 
Joe Prince would never have married the gipsy girl who ruins 
him if he had not faithfully followed film precedent by refusing 
to listen to explanations. He was really in love with Zara 
the tiger-trainer, and he had no serious reason for suspecting 
her of infidelity. However, melodrama usually comes off 
better on the screen than drawing-room chit-chat ; and Charles 
Bickford plays Joe with workmanlike vigour. Greta Nissen 
as Zara, and Raquel Torres as the gipsy girl, both seem to 
belong to a more artificial world, but they at least bring some 
lively colour into the picture ; and the smaller character parts 
are all well done. 

Probably the film gives too romantic an impression of circus 
life, but the details of circus travel and circus management are 
cleverly sketched in. I enjoyed particularly the recurrent 
glimpses of the circus caravan winding along English roads in 
all sorts of weathers; these are so good that they would make an 
attractive little scenic picture if they were taken out and strung 
together by themselves. I dislike performing animals, but 
the tiger-training episodes, too, are in their way highly 
effective, conveying a vivid impression of strain and danger. 

Red Wagon is hardly a fair example of a British picture; 
for its three chief players, and its director, Paul Stein, all 
come from abroad ; but it was made in England, partly at 
Kilstree and partly on the road with Bostock’s circus, and its 
technical merits are a tribute to British studio craftmanship. 
It may well be a big popular success, particularly as the screen 
version has a happy ending. 

Generally Released Next Week. 

Clear All Wires. Lee Tracy as an ‘American newspapet 
correspondent in Soviet Russia, Entertaining — satirical 
comedy ; swift action and good dialogue. 

My Lips Betray. Wollywood fails to make the most of 
Lilian Harvey in a Ruritanian romance. John Boles as 4 
King with an ear for music, 

Caries Davy, 
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Music 


Conductors’ Antics 


qe appearance of Dr. Felix Weingartner in our concert-halls 
never fails to call attention to the art of conducting as such. 
Not that he is inthe least demonstrative. It ishis very reticence 
that makes us critical of other conductors’ methods, for his 
results are no less impressive than theirs. Those who heard 
the radio version of Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique, which 
Dr. Weingartner conducted at the Queen’s Hall the other 
evening, probably imagined that the conducior was indulging 
in extreme histrionics, unless, indeed, they were already 
acquainted with his style. Actually, his deportment pro- 
vided no clue to the fever and frenzy of the interpretation. 
Here was a musician who in appearance was playing a sym- 
phony by Mozart, yet was giving us the essence of Berlioz. It 
was impossible to avoid a comparison, for at an earlier concert 
Sir Thomas Beecham had played Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, 
and by his manner suggested that the work was near to the 
climax of the Romantic period. This, then, is the question : 
if it is possible to draw from an orchestra all the lurid imagina- 
tive quality of the Symphonie fantastique with a minimum of 
personal display, is it necessary to enact visibly every phrase 
of the Jupiter ? 

“Yes ” is the answer. At least, it is necessary to do this to 
win the approval, or to gain the attention, of present-day 
audiences. We need not be surprised that an age which 
prefers historical study to be an interweaving of evidence 
and imagination also prefers musical performance to be a 
mixture of what the composer has set down and what his in- 
terpreter would like to add. Authors who have no inclination 
to carry out a thorough research take the primrose path which 
is called “ making history live.’ So with interpreters of 
music; and especially with conductors, who find that path 
not only flowery, but conveniently broad. No conductor walks 
along that way with a better grace or a more convincing pro- 
prietary air than Sir Thomas Beecham. After that Jupiter 
performance there were dissenting voices, it is true. But they 
were obviously a minority. The general opinion was repre- 
sented by the critic who remarked: ‘* He made the music 
live, and that seemed to us the first consideration.” But, 
surely, the first of all critical considerations is: this music, 
which is so very much alive, is it the symphony that Mozart 
conceived ? If it is expedient, for example, to quicken the 
pace of the Finale so, lest to a twentieth-century audience 
the symphony should seem to belong to the museum, would 
it not also be expedient to adopt the familiar programme 
device, Jupiter Symphony, Mozart-Beecham ? 

For it is the new, radio-educated public which is chiefly 
responsible for this overweening expression in the performance 
of music—the public which was born with a silver microphone 
at its ear. It has been fed upon the heresy that all men are 
(somehow) musical. How false is that belief. Only by pre- 
tending that music is not music at all but painting or story- 
telling or a conductor’s choreography, can it persist. The 
conductor’s pre-eminence in our time is a sign that vast 
numbers of people are pathetically eager to acquire a musical 
state of mind. In the concert-hall they follow his movements 
in the fond belief that they are indeed following the music’s 
movement. Their deaf enthusiasm encourages him to express 
himself more and more expansively, until we reach the 
extreme point marked by Stokowski’s performance of Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, which is as far removed from 
the spirit of that work as present-day Philadelphia is from 
eighteenth-century Leipzig. 

The corrective influence of such a musician as Dr. Wein- 
gartner is weleome. In him knowledge, sensibility and leader- 
ship are balanced. Occasionally, perhaps, he permits himself 
to make a show of restraint in the way that Webern attracts 
attention by hunting pianissimo to the verge of silence. 
An instance was the eighth of Brahms’s Haydn Variations, 
the light celerity of which was risked with only an 
intermittent touch of steering. But even this served 
to teach again the lesson that the conductor who has 
built up his interpretation at rehearsals need not be 
fetching and carrying bricks when the tenants arrive to 
take possession. 


Basin, MAINE, 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15th 
My Midshipman Days (1863-66): Admiral Sir George 


King-Hall N. 
Winter Flowers : the Hon. V. Sackville-West N. 
Scientific Research and Social Needs: Julian Huxley N. 
Microphone Tour No. 1 +» &Ce 
A new series of surprise items collected by a wandering 
microphone, out in search of sounds. This comes from 
the North. 
B.B.C. Chamber Concerts—Piano Recital: Myra Hess.. 1.R. 
Bach, Schumann, Ravel. 
The Modern Columbus: S. P. B. Mais from America .. N. 
The Path of Glory—a radio play by L. du Garde Peach . N. 
An ironic extravaganza on war by one of the best of radio 
playwrights. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16th 
Lady Baden Powell broadcasts a Christmas Message to 
Girl Guides .. ~ ae N. 
The Relief of Ladysmith : H. W. Nevinson ne N. 
A vivid description by a brilliant survivor. 
A Pot-Pourri of Franz Lehar’s music, from Vienna— 
performed by the Chorus of the Volksoper, members of 
the Viennese meepiney Orchestra, Richard Tauber and 
others .. ae L.R. 
Carol Concert : ‘City of Birmingham. Choir ae M.R. 
The Path of Glory—as above ee ee L.R., &c. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 17th 
Poetry and Prose ee ee oe N. 
Piano Recital: Irene Scharrer (Chopin) ° <a ae N. 
Bach Church Cantata No. 172 ‘ “a ae wa N. 
New London Trio and Herbert Hey ner .. ee <a N. 
Haydn, Schubert, &c. 
Service from St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, East- 
bourne: Rev. James Reid . L.R 
God and the W “a: through Christian Eyes—The Vision 
of God: Rev. ier N. 
Sunday Beton ‘Comaa : "Myra ‘Hess and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra LR. 
Mozart’s Concerto No. 19, "Vaughan Williams’ London 
Symphony. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 18th 
Women’s Institutes in New Zealand—The back-block 
travels of a bay oy ae organizer: Miss Agnes M. Stops.. M.R. 
New Books: G. K. Chesterton N. 
Economics in a me hanging World: “Commander $ . King- 
Hall (alias Mr. X. of a recent News-reel) . N. 
The National Character—As Others Sce Us: a contribu- 
tion by A Foreigner .. ee N. 
Foreign Affairs : Vernon Bartlett N. 
A Christmas Caral—a radio version of Dickens with 
Seymour Hicks as Scrooge .. ae ae wa N. 
This heralds the B.B.C. Christmas fare. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1oth 
The Harpsichord Trio and Marjory Harrison (Soprano). . N. 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Century music and some modern 
songs. 
Medy edoff’s Balalacka Orchestra and singers ea oe Rae 
A programme of popular Russian music. 
The human background to some well-known Polish 
tunes: Princess Nathalie Troubetskoy M.R. 
A Christmas Carol—as above «« Ea 
The Commonwealth of Nations—a Summing Up: the 
Marquess of Lothian, C.H. .. N. 
Few people are better qualified to “do this than the man 
who was intimately associated with the Union of South 
Africa, as well as with the present and the prospective 
constitutions of India—to say nothing of the Peace Con- 
ference. 
The Chamber Music Players in Mozart and Debussy. N. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2oth 
Good Boys _" Bad- -the work and growth of child- 
guidance: Dr. A. Auden, School Medical Officer of 
Birmingham M.R. 
Voluntary Service rv. State Control—a discussion between 
W. McG. Eagar and Morgan Jones, M.P. N. 
The Three Musketeers, adapted from Dumas by “Tyrone 
Guthrie and Patrick Riddell, with music by Victor Hely- 
Hutchinson. Part I—‘* The Diamond Studs” (con- 
tinued next day) ee oe es ee -« ee N. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER aist 
Events at Home and Abroad: Vernon Bartlett N. 


Today and Tomorrow : 
a summing up 

The Three Musketeers—Part 11.—“ Milad 
Historic Buildings v. Modern Needs—a a between 
Councillor E. P. Ray, of Stratford (for the Past) and 
William Hughes, of Birmingham (for Modern Needs) . 


Rural Britain 


Professor J. A 
Scou Watson . 


Foundations of Music (6.30, N.) 


Dec. 15. Pianoforte Studies (various) : Frederick Dawson. 
Dec. 18, 19, 20, 21. Mendelssohn’s String Quartets; 


String Quartet. 


LR., &e. 


M.R, 
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The Worst Journey 
The greatest birds-nesting expedition ever undertaken was, 
of course, the search for the Emperor Penguin’s egg by 
Wilson, Bowers and Cherry-Garrard. It was described with 
modesty, accuracy and at the same time with imagination in 
The Worst Journey in the World. Those who have read that 
classical book have long known all about it, and yet for 
myself the life of Dr. Wilson published the other day has given 
2 quite new impression of the mind of the author and begetter 
of the adventure. The zeal for natural history, especially for 
birds, which possessed Wilson was with him from boyhood. 
The story of him as a boy coming back to breakfast, with 
plovers’ eggs, but nevertheless going breakfastless in order to 
restore the eggs to the nest, three miles away, as soon as he 
discovered them to be hard set ; is perhaps the most English 
incident in the book—only less English than the setting forth 
of these three men in the continuous darkness of a Polar winter 
for no other purpose at all than to give the men of science their 
first chance of, inspecting the embryo of the egg of this most 
elementary bird. Amid all his heroic qualities Dr. Wilson’s 
boyish love of birds and their ways is worth both wonder and 
admiration. It has its place in history ; and the three birds- 
nesters certainly made a chapter in history distinct from the 
main tragic adventure. 
* * * 
English Quails 
On further enquiry it may, I think, be dogmatically stated 
that quails came over to England in fair numbers this year 
and spread themselves widely... The latest account to reach 


me comes from the Midlands, indeed from the very middle of 


England ; a bevy was seen—and diminished—in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratford-on-Avon. Years ago the bird was an 
zlmost regular visitor to parts of the Western coast, certainly 
to Pembrokeshire; but this year the reports that have 
Yeached me all come from the East, South and now the 
Midland Counties. On the other hand, some birds, scaree or 
unheard of before in the extreme west, were seen this year in West 
Wales. They include the big spoonbill and the little Dartford 
warbler, discovered by a good observer near Tenby. On th> 
subject of quail, perhaps the most severely handled of all 
migrant species, it would be helpful to their preservation if they 
were no longer treated as a dietetic luxury. 
their appearance in England was told me at the dinner of a 
City Company, where quail figured on the menu; and they 
made much the least attractive of the many dishes. The 
City Companies, which have a reputation for the best food, 
may well consider the question of helping to put an end to 
this conventional tradition. The worst cruelty in the trans- 
port of live birds to England is due to the absurd theory that 
they will only fatten properly in this country. 
the gourmets who eat cither quail or lark find any peculiar 
relish in the dish ? 


Where Bucks Leads 

The county consciousness that is growing in England 
and throuchaut Britain is appearing in Buckinghamshire in 
forms worth imitation elsewhere. The local branch of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England has produced 
a Christmas card with a charming picture of a black and 
white Buckingham cottage on the front and Christmas 
greetings inside. The drawing is by Mr. Charles Buckle. 
The card is in itself a good essay in propaganda, and the 
proceeds will be devoted to the work of preservation. The 
eards, with envelopes, cost 3s. 10d. a dozen, post free, and 
Is. 6d. extra if name and address of buyer are printed on 
them. ‘They may be had from Mrs. Langley Taylor, Oldfields 
Furze, Beaconsfield. There is no bit of England better 
worth preserving for its historical value than the threatened 
Penn country. There is also published in the county, at 
Is. 6d. a year, post free, an admirable—and comely—young 
farmers’ quarterly magazine, designed for educational purposes 
and called the Buckinghamshire Farmer. 

2 * ik * 

Colour in Winter Gardens 

Most of tis, if we peer about in our winter 
discover quite a large number of flowers that come into 
bloom in most months of the year, including December 
and even January ; but it is harder to boast of the possession 


gardens, can 
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of any general effect of spring or summer. Yet it is possible. 
In one large garden belonging to a great botanist, 
beds that provide this rarity: they are lovely from afar. 
and may very easily be imitated. In one a line of low bushes 
of alternate pink and mauve Veronica are still in flower, 
full enough to ke obvious from the windows of the house 
some hundred yards away; and they stand in front of a triple 
rank of berberis bushes, of several varieties all selected for 
the beauty of the autumnal colouring of their leaves. “The 
Veronica flowers on their green stems admirably ‘ consent 
to a mutual relation” with the ruddy and purple 
foliage behind them, and give a bank of colour very rare 
at this season, unless provided by berries. The other wholly 
pleasing patch is of a not uncommon nature, but has some 
little additions. A bank of heaths of every sort and kind, 
but especially of the more precocious, is backed by the winter 
flowering furze, and close by is a collection of the rarer and 
earlier species (not varieties) of snowdrops and _ crocus, 
Banks of berried shrubs and glass houses give the garden 
two more delightful scenes in the very heart of winter ; and 
all the four are perhaps surpassed by the whispering reeds 
and rushes, the red-stemmed dogwood and yellow-stemmed 
willows that edge the lake. It may almost be claimed that 
the garden is most glorious in winter, as, some hold, is the 
English landscape. 


are two 


Hidden Beauties 

A traveller returned to England aftcr a generation or so 
in America and Africa has a criticism to make against two 
of the special glories of England. The hedgerows are too 
tall, for they cut off the scenery from the traveller by road, 
and the gardens which would make many villages visions 
of loveliness are so “ ribbed and paléd in” by high walls 
that only the owners can enjoy them. This is contrasted 
with the organized openness of the gardens in most American 
suburbs. These charges are to be lightly regarded. In one 
garden, belonging to a fifteenth-century house, where I lived, 
a section of the high rent-oak fence had been levelled to 
allow a glimpse from the village; and any minishment of 
privacy was certainly made good. Those who have visited 
Oxford in the last year or two are unanimous in their praise 
of the levelling of railings and the destruction of roadside 
bushes. The walk from the end of the Broad, past Wadham 
up to the Parks, has now a friendly charm quite new to it. 
The beneficent scheme for opening famous gardens to the 
public on certain days of the year extends steadily and 
gives great pleasure to many people. This other way of 
opening gardens, and the landscape, might well be considered 
as an ancillary addition to the friendliness of England. 

* *e ue Ba 

Generous Aberdeen 

A foreign biological historian has maintained recently 
that red hornless cattle can be traced back to 6000 B.C. : 
and it was argued at last week’s Christmas shows that the 
complete supremacy of the horaless over the horned results 
from a return to the most ancient stock! At the show of the 
Smithfield Club which ended !ast Friday, December 8th, 
the double success of Scotland was due to the Galloways 
from the west and the Aberdeen Angus from the east of 
Scotland ; but this is not all. There are two market centres 
where prices are almost always higher than elsewhere for 
beef cattle : one is Aberdeen (doubtless a naturally generous 
place !); the other, at some remove, is Ipswich where the 
Suffolk Red Polls prevail : Butchers, in short, have a prefer- 
ence, which some regard as absurd, for the animal that has no 
horns. Historically some of our antiquarians ought to be able to 
decide on the antiquity of the breeds. A votary of our 
South Devon cattle—supposed to owe much to the Guernsey 
cattle—tells me that he found their progenitors in the North 
of Greece! 

* e a ie 

Old-fashioned December 

This year wonderful is maintaining its reputation to the 
end. The ice was firm and perfect on the Wiltshire canals, 
and all the South Downs were in the grip of the hardest 
weather recorded at such a date for 50 years. The drought 
is such that the wells, even on the chalk Downs, are giving out. 

W. Beacn Tromas, 
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THE FORGOTTEN DOCTRINE 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spxcraror.] 


sin,—In these days of extreme swings, Liberalism has come 
ty be all but completely shelved. The Liberal is derided and 
gurned by followers of both camps, the reactionaries and 
the radicals. And. yet Liberalism is the one safe and sane 
plicy for enlightened communities to pursue. Primitive ag- 
regations may well have to cling stiffly to tradition for 
anchorage, being as yet untaught in the art of making pro- 
gress. Individuals may indulge in the practice of experi- 
mentation, needing to exercise their sense of initiative, while 
not involving the whole in the consequence of uncertainty. 
But a rationally ordered society must proceed, in the light of 
advancing civilization, by the method of adaptation, if it 
yalues stability. 

The radical’s centre of gravity lies in the undefined, 
hazardous future; that of the reactionary in the dead, 
obsolete past; that of the Liberal in the living, moving present. 
The Liberal is not a standpatter, or an experimenter ; but 
agradualist. He believes neither in the let-be policy nor in 
the go-to-it one; but in the step-by-step policy, with occa- 
sional redoublement of the pace, and even reorientation if 
necessary ; SO as to be constantly in line with the growing 











demands of the times. Always proceeding gradually, how- 

eyer, for the reason that life is constituted serially, not in 

blocks. The Liberal, in short, stands for liberty with order.— 

Iam, Sir, &e., GABRIEL WELLS. 
145 West 57th Street, New York, 


PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS 

[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 
Sir,—In these hard times, it is probable that the directors of 
certain companies, and the ordinary shareholders who take an 
intelligent interest in the affairs of their concern—very few 
do—may look askance at the privileges of those entitled to 
preference shares. A few years. ago, when. money was not 
#0 cheap as it is at present, the public were tempted to take up 
debentures at 6 or 7 per cent., and preference shares with 
cumulative dividends even up to 10 per cent. 
certain companies obtained substantial capital, and the 
interest was duly paid in prosperous years. Now that money 
is cheaper, @ company ina sound position which is paying 
debenture holders interest beyond the current rate has, as a 
tule, an easy remedy, for it can pay them off unless irredeem- 
able, and re-borrow the money more cheaply. Many com- 
panies have in fact taken this course, and the result, like that 
ofthe conversion of War Loan from 5 per cent. to 3} per cent., 
has justified itself. The preference shareholders, however, 
ate members of the company, and, in the vast majority of 
cases, cannot. be redeemed in this way, because the redeemable 
preference share was a creation of the Companies Act of 1929. 
The issues of preference shares with large cumulative dividends 
payable were usually made in the boom-period before that 
year, 

Such as they may be, however, preference shareholders 
have rights secured to them by their companies, and too 
often on reconstruction or reduction of capital those rights 
ate maladjusted: Articles usually provide in case of varia- 
tion of rights for separate meetings of preference shareholders 
to consent to them, sometimes requiring a three-quarter 
majority, but practically at such meetings the dissentient 
shareholder is at a disadvantage almost hopeless in the face 
of the fact that the directors can put their case to shareholders 
beforehand at the expense of the company by circulars sent 
out with the notices of the meetings, and can also enclose 
stamped and addressed proxies. Thus the chairman of the 
meeting; usually the Chairman of the board, starts with a 
sheaf of proxies in his pocket, while the shareholder can only 
depend on his own powers of persuasion over the handful of 
fellow shareholders who take the trouble to attend a meeting 
vital to their interests. 

In the circumstances it cannot be too widely known to such 


Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


In that way - 


The most 
Ed. Tue Seecraror.| 


shareholders that, by a new section in the Companies Act of 
1929, if 15 per cent. of shareholders of a particular class object 
to a variation of their rights carried by any meeting of their 
class, even if it flawlessly complies with the requirements of 
the Act and the Articles of Association, they can apply for 
relief to the Court. If they do so, the variation can only be ~ 
carried out with the sanction of the Court, which will not be 
given if the rights of the class are not fairly treated. And 
there appears, indeed, no more reason why preference share- 
holders should waive their rights in favour of ordinary share- 
holders than debenture-holders, who are seldom or never asked - 
to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED FELLOWS. 


LORD OXFORD AND LORD BALFOUR 
[To the Editor of Tux. SpecTatvor.] 


Sir,—In your last issue, Mr. C. R. V. Coutts, criticizing Mr. 
J. A. Spender’s admirable review of Lord Oxford's Letters to a 
Friend, writes as follows : 

“ Mr. J. A. Spender claims to demonstrate Asquith’s ability 
to make ‘ sudden, sharp, revealing judgements ’ by the follow- 
ing quotation in reference to the publication of the corre- 
spondence between himself and Mr. Lloyd George, in Decem- 
ber 1916; 

«The only thing that will be new to most people is that Ll. G. 
insisted on Balfour going and that I refused to part with him ; 
for which I was rewarded by his being, two days after, the first 
of the Tories to go over to LI. G., for whom he has jackalled ever 
since. 

“ Asquith writes as if Balfour were some junior minister, 
some protégé whom he had taken under his wing and protected 
against the attacks of Mr. Lloyd George. Surely an absurdly 
pompous attitude to one who had led the House of Commons 
with great distinction at a time when Asquith was merely a 
junior member.” And at the end of his letter he asks “ Is it 
not more charitable . . . to regard the passage in question 
. . . as an explosion of bad temper generated no doubt by his 
disappointment at the turn of events in December, 1916 ? ” 

What are the facts as to the public careers of the two men ? 
Balfour entered Parliament eleven years before Asquith. One 
was the nephew of a powerful Prime Minister ; the other a 
man of comparatively humble middle-class origin, unbacked 
by influence or wealth. When Asquith entered the House 
Balfour had made little mark and was known only as 
** Salisbury’s nephew.” In March, 1887, Asquith made his 
maiden speech, the most successful maiden speech of that 
generation. I was present in the House, and heard it; saw 
him receive the warm congratulations of Gladstone and 
Morley, and heard him receive Chamberlain’s. The same 
month Balfour was made Irish Secretary by his uncle and 
gradually made himself a position. He did not become Leader 
of the House till late in 1891. In 1892 Asquith walked straight 
into the Cabinet as the chief of the five Secretaries of State. 
I have no impressive recollection of the “ great distinction ” 
that Balfour achieved between October, 1891, and the summer 
of 1892, when Asquith, without birth, or wealth, or influence, 
attained one of the highest positions in the House, and to 
sneer at him as “‘ merely a junior member ”’ during the preced- 
ing nine months is not the language of historical accuracy but 
of petty Party spite. 

Ths history of the two men between that date and 1916 is 
surely a matter of fact independent of prejudice. Asquith 
had by that time been Prime Minister for nearly nine years, 
the longest continuous Premiership since Lord Liverpool's. 
His career had been an unbroken success. When he invited 
Balfour, as a representative of the Conservative Party, to join 
a coalition which he deemed necessary to keep the country 
united in face of the enemy, Balfour had been Leader of the 
Conservative Party ; had led it three times to defeat, and never 
to victory—a record unparalleled by any Party Leader during 
my lifetime. He had terminated that colossally unsuccessful 
leadership with the full consent of his Party, to make way for 
Bonar Law. He owed his opportunity for further service to 
Asquith, who felt for him not only a warm friendship, but had 
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a higher appreciation of his abilities than was apparently enter- 
tained by his own party. Attacked by a powerful colleague, 
Asquith defended him. When the same colleague attacked 
Asquith, Balfour did not defend him, but joined his assailants. 

There is often a great similarity in the fall of great men 
at different periods of history. When Julius Caesar fell it is 
said that unarmed he defended himself as best he could against 
his assassins till he recognized Brutus among their number. 
Then drawing his toga over his face, he uttered the reproachful 
words * Et tu, Brute,’ and resisted no more. Mr. Coutts, 
rewriting Roman history, would presumably.describe this ‘‘ as 
an explosion of bad temper generated no doubt by his dis- 
appointment at the turn of events on the Ides of March, 
44. B.C.” 

Mr. Spender might say the words demonstrate Caesar's 
ability to make ‘“* sudden, sharp, revealing judgements.” 

Which is the more nearly right ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

: W. M. Crook. 
6 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecraror.] 


Sir,—It is unusual to find in The Spectator an article so full 
of inaccuracies and loose thinking as that which Professor 
G. Elliot Smith contributed on ** The Future Life—The Origin 
of the Myth.” His opening paragraph is typical of the whole 
article. When he asserts that the crude ideas of heaven 
expressed in Green Pastures “* are widely current in Europe,” 
and manifests distress at having the mirror “ held up to what 
children are taught in a scientific age,” he is merely showing 
how utterly out of touch professors can be with the beliefs of 
the average man today, and with what actually is being 
taught to children in modern schools. 

The importance which Professor Smith, in his attempt to 
trace the origin of the “‘ myth,” attaches to the ancient 
Egyptian practice of mummification, and the persistence with 
which he labours it to the extent of about three-quarters of 
his article, must surprise every student of comparative 
religion. For mummification, with its attendant magic rites, 
has little or nothing to do with the origin of the ** myth,” but 
is merely one of many evidences of a belief universally held 
long before the art of embalming was dreamt of. Sayce has 
shown that mummification was never universal in Egypt, and 
there was a time when it was not practi-ed at all. Even 
among the Pharaonic Egyptians, he says, “ it seems to have 
spread very slowly.” But we have no evidence to show there 
was ever a time when a belief in survival did not exist in 
Kgypt. Professor Smith regards it as an important fact that 
a future life was at first regarded in Egypt as the exclusive 
privilege of kings, and argues that as Bran, the son of a king 
of Ireland, “goes with his followers to the Isles of the Blest 
... it is clear that Western Europe got its idea from the East.” 
But the natives of the Tonga Islands in the South Pacific held 
the same belief. Tyler in his Primitive Culture quotes 
Mariner as maintaining that “in the Tonga Islands, it was 
held that the chiefs and nobles would live hereafter in the 
happy Island of Bolotu, but that the souls of the common 
people would die with their bodies.” So also, in Virginia, 
“the chiefs went after death beyond the sunset mountains, 
there to dance and sing with their predecessors, but the 
common people, they suppose, shall not live after death.” 

The fact is, Professor Elliot Smith does not get near the 
‘ origin of the myth,” which is to be found, not in Egypt, but 
in that significant and almost universal instinct of the race, 
that, in the words of Dr. H. R. Mackintosh, * something or 
other in man does survive death.” 


But the really amazing statement of Professor Smith is 
that ‘the modern belief in a future life is a much modified 
distortion derived from such Egyptian magic,” or again, 
*'The more definite belief in a future life, both its Christian 
form and the Earthly Paradise,” represent (sic) the much 
altered forms of speculations that came to Western Europe 
from the Eastern Mediterranean, where such ideas had already 
been widely adopted. 'To believe that the Christian doctrine 
of Immortality is but a development, a “ distortion,” of the 


crude ideas of survival commonly held by primitive civili- 
zations, is to place a much bigger strain on our credulity than 
to accept the truth of the Christian doctrine; and would 
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certainly require much more cogent evidence than Professor 
Smith adduces. The line of argument which the Professor 
follows is of a kind with that commonly employed by those 
who seek to refute the Christian doctrine of Incarnation by 
maintaining it to be a development, a “ distortion,” of the 
conviction—as widely held as that of a future life—that deity 
may take embodied form in human flesh. In reference to 
which Professor Mackintosh answers in his Person of 
Christ: “It may be pointed out that in a morat world, it 
is no argument against the reality of a particular event that 
its occurrence was expected.” No more is it an argument 
against the truth of Immortality that its hope was dimly 
envisaged long centuries before it was assured in the Word 
made Flesh.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEX. SMAR?, 

St. Aidan’s Manse, Broughty-Ferry, Angus, N.B. 

[Professor Elliot Smith writes: “The Rev. Alex. ° Smart 
has his own ideas of ‘inaccuracies’ and ‘loose thinking, 
After criticizing what he regards as my inaccuracies, as a 
comment on them he proceeds to paraphrase them, quoting 
Professor Sayce and Sit Edward Tyler as the authorities for 
his comments. More than twenty years ago (at the Dundee 
meeting of the British Association in 1912) I called attention 
for the first time to the facts relating to the early history of 
mummification. Three years afterwards my book on the 
Migrations of Early Culture was published to explain how the 
Egyptian practices and ideas mentioned by Mr. Smart got to 
the Tonga Islands and elsewhere in Oceania and America, 
The diffusion of these things to the Far East and America 
does not imply that they did not also spread from Egypt to 
the West towards the British Isles! The fact that mummi- 
fication at one time was not practised in Egypt is not incon- 
sistent with the conclusion that it was invented there. 

In several books that I have written on mummification I 
have called attention to the fact than in early Christian times 
in Egypt mummification did become universal, presumably 
because the people believed that it was essential for the 
attainment of a prolongation of life after death. 

What was prevalent in early times was not so much a 
belief in a future life as a failure to appreciate the reality of 
death. The highly sophisticated conception of a life in 
Paradise is a vastly different thing, and presents such arbitrary 
features that it is an obvious inference that its origin was in 
Kgypt—clearly a distortion of the Egyptian idea of 
Paradise.” | 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND SCOTLAND 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
Sirn,—As an Englishman familiar, by frequent contact 
through nearly the whole of a long life with a large and 
important slice of Southern Scotland and fairly acquainted 
with other parts, I was greatly interested in Mr. Fergusson’s 
most timely paper in your issue of December Ist. He is 
perfectly right as to the attitude of the average Englishman 
towards Scotland—in his apparent conviction that the 
Highlands, to use a conventional term, the land of grouse, 
salmon, gillies, mountains, waterfalls, crofters and. the whole 
romantic outfit represent Scottish life: and the clans its 
principal historical feature, so far as Scottish history ever 
appeals to Southerners. Mr. Fergusson is over modest in 
claiming merely an equality in natural beauty with ‘‘ Dorset 
and the Cotswolds ” for the Southern counties of Seotland— 
if indeed I take his meaning-—for nothing in the former 
could for a moment compare with the lofty grouse moors 
up to 2,000 feet, the lovely wooded giens, the rushing rivers 
which distinguish so much of East Lothian, Berwickshire, 
Roxburgh, Selkirkshire and beyond the Country of the 
Lammermuirs, the Whitadder, the Leader, Yarrow, ‘l'eviot, 
Esk, St. Mary’s Loch and of Tweed herself. In my long 
life I have had hundreds of friends and acquaintances who 
visit Scotland continually, annually many of them, and I 
can scarcely name one who knows anything at all of Scotland, 
south say of Perthshire! save Edinburgh, taken, of course, 
on the way with a hurried dash, as Mr. Fergusson says, for 
Abbotsford and the three Tweedside Abbeys. I will give two 
instanees only of this curious aberration of mind towards 
Scotland proper. For some years before the War, impelled 
partly by old associations, I spent a month or so annually in 
the Lammermuirs—a range as high, and extensive as Dartmoot 
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or Exmoor—that for 40 miles dominates Mid and East 
Lothian almost. from Edinburgh to not far off Berwick— 
the greatest physical feature in S.E. Scotland—I might 
iyst as well have told my friends and neighbours at home 
inthe south that I was bound forthe mountains in the moon, 
as the Lammermuirs though the name of Scott’s great tragedy 
was perhaps familiar to some of them. Yet iany of these 
very people went frequently to Scotland—and were quite 
familiar with the topography of the Highlands. 

I do not count the few score southern golfers that visit 
the courses on the E. Lothian and Fife Coasts, for I know by 
experience that they seldom move off the links. Take 
Berwick-on-T'weed again, a glorious old town packed with 
history that matters, and still girt about with Tudor ramparts 
and still older Edwardian walls—yet I do not know a single 
southerner acquainted with it. I have often spent a week 
in Berwick and have never, to my knowledge, encountered 
an Englishman there other than a Borderer—yet thousands 
annually by car or rail pass through Berwick en route for 
Edinbur,}, and most, no doubt, imagine that on crossing the 
Tweed they are in Scotland !—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. G,. Brapiry, 


THE FIGHTING FORCES 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” of your last issue, you ask 
the child-like question : “* Against whom are we needing more 
ait-defence ? ” (p. 888). Yet on p. 874 your various reviewers 
supply the answer! One suggests that the League is ‘* dam- 
aged by the withdrawal of Japan and Germany.” Two 
more on Japan emphasize “ the break-down of the collective 
peace system.” Another hazards the opinion that ‘ Mr. 
Roosevelt has hatched military plans against Japan with 
Russia.” Mr. Wickham Steed in another quarter is quoted 
as saying that he ** prophesied the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference as far back as 1931” and that since then Britain 
has had no foreign policy but ‘‘ a blind alley.” If any one or 
all of these theories are wrong surely it is the instinct of self- 
preservation to be ready with the factors of self-protection 
against one or other of these assumed possibilities! Are we 
to be caught in a death-trap again as we were in 1914? Take 
the single fact that, while Japan has the second largest navy 
in the world (What for? As a toy or for show?) and Russia 
has ordered 5,000 new fighting aeroplanes, America has just 
authorized a new expenditure of £47,000,000 for her navy 
and a new £61,000,000 for her army! Are we to stand by 
without a protest while all this rearmament (which last 
Sunday’s Observer for the first time warned its readers was 
necessary to our safety) goes on and we have to protect with a 
diminished army, navy and air-force the longest coast lines 
and trade routes in the world? It is, as the Gospels remind 
us, ‘‘ the strong man armed who keepeth his goods in peace.” 
And peace, not another war, is what, I imagine, even The 
Spectator wants !—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. T. CLarkr. 

The Rectory, Devizes. 

[Janus writes: ‘‘My paragraph, which can hardly have been 
read with very meticulous care in the Rectory, Devizes, dealt 
solely with the immediate possibilities of attack on_ this 
country by air. Is it serieusly contended that Japan or the 
United States is in a position to attack Great Britain by air 
today?” 


KINGSMILL’S JOHNSON 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—I have not yet seen Mr. Kingsmili's Samuel Johnson, 
but I have seen Miss Lyn Irvine's review of it in your last 
number, and cull the following: ‘ Of Lord Chesterfield’s 
papers on the Dictionary which appeared in The World, Mr. 
Kingsmill says, ‘The compliments he paid Johnson had 
nothing sincere in them except their note of condescension.’ ” 
This seems to be highly approved of. 

When will this nauseating nonsense about. Chesterfield 
stop ? When people read Chesterfield, I suppose, instead of 
repeating foolish judgements. Chesterfield’s papers are no 
more condescending than any other favourable review—no 
more indeed than Miss Irvine’s is of Mr. Kingsmill. Chester- 
field, as a matter of fact, was greatly interested in words—a 


friend of Pope and Swift and Arbuthnot would be; and he 
wanted to do Johnson, and his friend Dodsley, a good turn. 
Johnson’s admirers seem blinded by the fact that after the 
appearance of the papers Johnson behaved like an un- 
mannerly cad, but whereas he had the grace as a great man 
to be ashamed of it afterwards, his admirers applaud him for 
his error.—I am, Sir, &c., Bonamy Dosretr, 
6 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE JUDGES’ SALARIES 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprectator.| 
Sir,—The article by Viscount Buckmaster, in your issue of 
December Ist, raises a matter of vital publie importance, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not be allowed to rest in the 
unsatisfactory position indicated in the recent discussion in 
Parliament. There is another aspect of the question not 
dealt with by Lord Buckmaster. There is increased evidence 
of attempts on the part of the Executive to interfere with 
the Judges, quite apart from the matters raised in the recent 
debate in Parliament. As an instance of this might be men- 
tioned the attempt on the part of the Home Secretary to 
dictate to the Bench as to what statements should be admitted 
in evidence in Civil Proceedings, but which fortunately was 
successfully resisted by the Learned Judge who dealt with 
the case in question. 

It is the declared intention of Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
friends, if and when returned to power, to govern by Orders 
in Council, evento the extent of ignoring or over-riding 
Judicial decisions, and the dangers to which the country is 
exposed in this respect are real and imminent. It behoves, 
therefore, all who are concerned for Judicial independence 
and the liberty of the subject to see that our great traditions 
in this respect are maintained unimpaired.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT S. SYRETY, 

2 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1,. 


HUNGARY AND THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
[To tle Elitor of Tux Seecraror.] 
Sir,—-Count Bethlen, ex-Premier of Hungary, has just 
concluded a series of lectures here, advocating revision of 
the Trianon Treaty, and a group of British M.P.s sympathetic 
to revision are credited with the intention of raising the 

question soon in the House of Commons. 

In his lectures, Count Bethlen went much further than the 
original Hungarian claim for frontier revision, for the re-uniting 
of the Magyars in the Succession States with their compatriots 
in Hungary; for he laid claims to a wider revision which 
would mean the detachment of Slav provinces from Slav 
neighbouring States, calling for plebiscites to decide the future 
of the Slovaks and Ruthenes in Czechoslovakia, and the Croats 
and Slovenes in Jugoslavia, and demanding the setting up 
of an independent Transylvania. 

The aim behind the Hungarian propaganda is the restora- 
tion in a new form of the pre-War status quo, with all that that 
implies of Magyar overlordship over Slav peoples (and over 
the Austrians in the Burgenland), and the creation of a host 
of new minority problems. 

It is to be wondered whether Britishers sympathetic to the 
Hungarian revisionist campaign realize that it now amounts 
to unwarrantable interference by one State in the domestic 
affairs of neighbouring States, an interference which, if 
translated from words to action, would be resisted by force 
of these States.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. MAHONEY-SuEA LAWLOR, 

% Stanhope Terrace, Regent's Park, London, N.W.1. 


THE VAGRANCY ACT, 1898 
| To the Editor of Tux. Seectraror. | 
Sir,—Unhappily searce a week passes that the Metropolitan 
magistrates do not find themselves obliged to convict a 
defendant charged before them with soliciting as defined 
by the Vagrancy Act, 1898. The evidence is always that of 
two plain-clothes police officers who corroborate each other. 
The defence can only be that they are liars. There is, however, 
no good reason for a magistrate to think they are and many 
reasons for his accepting their evidence. Thus nearly always 
the defendant is convicted there and then—for he is deprived 
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by Statute of any claim to be tried by jury—although liable 
to six months’ imprisonment—which he frequently. receives, 
though magistrates may give him, and often do, less. 

But why, if he has no previous convictions, should he be 
virtually ruined for life in this manner? Why cannot 
he be cautioned the first time and bound over under the 
Probation Act? If he then be charged again with a similar 
offence, he has only to thank himself if this time he is sent to 
prison. 

The other day one notes with satisfaction that the cour- 
agcous Mr. Bingley at Marylebone adopted the unusual course 
of fining a defendant £10 and £10 10s. costs, as the Law 
entitles him to do. Fortunately the defendant in this case 
could afford to pay. 

But surely it would be more in accordance with justice, 
humanity and common sense to make it a guiding principle 
in these cases to give a defendant one chance, especially as 
no evidence is required (and scarce ever is forthcoming) 
that anyone has been annoyed by his alleged behaviour. ~ 

To send a defendant under these circumstances to prison, 
when he has no previous convictions, on the evidence of the 
police alone is, one ventures to express the opinion, an 
unwise and uncalled for method of dealing with offences of 
this kind.—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur R., L. GARDNER. 

109 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


THE COMPLETE ANTHOLOGIST 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—There are some things, as Mr. I. M. Parsons says, which 
no one should be allowed to do to English poetry. We 
cannot hope, I suppose, that “a stiff term of imprisonment ” 
or even a fine will ever be inflicted on the people who do them, | 
but it has occurred to me that here, at last, is some respectable 
work for the Censor: how splendid if he came out suddenly 
as the protector of the work of dead poets, if he showed himself 
jealous of the moral integrity of texts, if he banned the first 
third of the Albatross Book of Living Verse.—I am, Sir, &c.,- 

Anick Rircyre, 
56 St. George's Square, S.W.1. 


SELF-CONTROL OR BIRTH CONTROL 
[To the Editor of Tar: Seecraror.] 
Sir,—* Realist ” asks for an answer to two questions. - I 
will give one on the following condition : 

He has accused me of “* intellectual dishonesty.” That 
matters nothing. But when sheltering himself under anonym- 
jty he includes in his indictment not only men like Fr. 
Edward Russell, Frederick Temple, W. FE. Gladstone and 
Dr. Gore, but all the writers in National Life, boasting at 
the same time that he does-not read them, he is poisoning the 
wells of controversy. If he cares to apologize, or anyhow to 
recant, I will answer his questions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KB. LYTTELTON, 


BERBERIS OR COTONEASTER 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Your distinguished contributor on topics connected 

with “ Country Life” affords your readers from time to time 

pleasant entertainment from his excursions into horticulture. 

But sometimes he puzzles us, as when he recommends for 

hedge-making a plant called Berberis Simondii. Could he tell 

us where this plant may be obtained ? Or is it conceivable 

that he ‘meant Cotoneaster Simonsii ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Artuur I, Torr, 

Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover, Hants. : 


GERMAN REFUGEES 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sin,—We wish to make a special appeal at Christmas time to 
all Christian people to help those who have fled to this and 
other lands from persecution in Germany. The number of 
the refugees, Jewish, political and Christians of Jewish 
descent, is estimated today at 60,000, They are of all classes 
and all creeds. Thousands of them are destitute and 


===. 
penniless. The majority are in France, but there are 
in other European countries including Great Britain, and man 
in Palestine. The League of Nations Council has appointed 
Mr. James McDonald as High Commissioner, whose task it is 
to do his utmost to find a permanent home and work for the 
refugees in all countries which are able to offer it, 


many. 


This task is great and must take time to accomplish 
Meanwhile the immediate needs of the refugees are rnost 
serious, and their conditions are getting worse. It is with a 
view to giving them the utmost possible relief that, with the 
strong endorsement of the High Commissioner, we ask for a 
very special effort by the Christian public and in all places of 
worship at Christmas time. Christmas is the season of peace 
and good will: and the needs of the oppressed and destitute, 
including young children, make a very special claim upon our 
sympathy and generosity. We would ask everyone who can 
to give something, at any time from now onwards. But we 
venture to make the special request, warranted, we believe, 
by the exceptional circumstances, that, wherever it may be 
found possible,.collections may be taken in church for German 
refugees at the regular church services on the Sunday after 
Christmas, -Sunday, December 31st. Contributions and 
collections should be sent to the Rev. H. W. Fox, c/o German 
Refugees’ Assistance Fund, 232: Abbey House, Westminster, 
S.W.1. Cheques should be made payable to the German 
Refugees’ Assistance Fund.—We are, Sir, &c., 


Cosmo .Cantuar, WitttAM Esor,.A. G. Campr, R, 
ROWNTREE CuiirrorRD (President, Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland), H. E.vet Lewis (Chairman, 
Congregational Union of England and Wales), 
Freperick Luke WISEMAN (President, Methodist 
Conference), Cuartes C.- Goop.etr ° (Moderator, 
Presbyterian Church of England), Peter Hucurs 
Grirrirus (Moderator, Presbyterian Church of Wales). 


Two Poems 
Stone Pity 


SHEEP, under a wall shagged with snow, 

Hard-breathing huddle; soon kiss-carrion crow 

Shall harvest their flesh piece-meal ; you storm-sturdy stones 
Holding the soft feathery surges back, shall mark the slow 
Unmindful purification of their clean-picked bones, 

When sweetening winds of the year’s resurrection blow. 


I think of men, that crawl 
The length of a blocked gallery or back to wall 
Stand fury-folded—aye, while shepherds grope 
A. shadowy white universe and with hoarse night lose hope 
(we too, lose hurricane-proof hope), 
Inwardly groan then, stones, beneath your wool-white cope | 
Not for these sheep, this carrion, terrible Wall, 
You stuff of me, stone pity ; grieve rather for all 
Creation, for love latent, summer breath 
Of trapped souls under the turf, hearing the huge fall 
Of coal-dust Death. : 


House in Mallorca 


OvER against us : 
stood the primitive house, drowsy and shuttered ; 
but the door stood open, heavy and deep-set, 
like the postern door into a cathedral. 
A. fig-tree in young leaf leaned vividly 
across that rectangle of. darkness, 


Behind, rose up the mountain 

Of difficult beauty, the sublime barricr ; 
And a Judas-tree, near at hand, 

Let fall its petals fiery with suffering. 


I was glad then of the house opposite, 
the sufficient old house, gathering man 
over its simple threshold. 


Littan Bowes Lyon, 
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Johnson’s England 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


Iy was the Romantic Revival, and all that ensued, which put 
the eightcenth century in such an equivocal position, and 
yoted it a dull century. What could be more defamatory 
than to call it The Age of Reason ? If you liked it you were 
either a bloodless exquisite, or a coarse gin-drinking fellow, 
for if the choice seems wide enough, you could have it only at 
the extremes. If you admired its poetry, you were irreme- 
ably damned. But actually it was a lively, even a passionate 
age, also a constructive one, though it is true that like its sue- 
cessor, it also had its complacent inhabitants. Blackstone, 
for instance, could say in face of the boodthirsty criminal 
code that our laws had arrived at perfection, while Dr. Johnson 
himself thought that advertising could hardly be improved. 
Fortunace man! He litthe knew: for, as Boswell remarked, 
“even the powerful mind of Dr. Johnson was foiled by 
juturity.’ If anybody still retains a prejudice against that 
century, this book should do much to dispel it, for it shows the 
age for what it was, a struggling one which laid the foundations 
of our own in many of those respects where it is best. And, 
after all, did it not give birth to the Morning Post ? 

Neither politics, nor wars, nor literature, are dealt with in 
this work—they have been worried near enough to death in 
others—for the object has been not to produce ** history,” 
but to give a view of what Dr. Johnson saw around him, what 
people did, how they lived ; and under Professor Turberville’s 
direction this has been admirably done. Thus, instead of 
anything about campaigns, we have a chapter on the Army, 
possibly the last thing Sir John Fortescue ever wrote, and one 
onthe Navy by Admiral Richmond. Instead of a divagation 
on writing we have a chapter on Authors and Booksellers by 
Dr. R. W. Chapman : the only chapter which hints at writing 
as an art is Dr. W. J. Lawrence’s on the Drama and the 
Theatre. An illuminating chapter on Architecture and the 
Garden by Mr. Geoffrey Webb is supported by an equally 
well-informed one on Sculpture by Mrs. Esdaile : Taste is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Osbert Sitwell (who should be a better arbiter ?) 
and Miss Barton: there is Music, and Food, Amusements, and 
law, in all twenty-cight chapters by twenty-cight first-rate 
authorities beginning with Professor Trevelyan, ending with 
Professor Nichol Smith in an erudite article on Newspapers, all 
supported by illustrations which mount up to the impressive 
total of a hundred and fifty-eight. Each chapter is headed 
by a relevant quotation or two, usually from Johnson or 
Johnsoniana, and is concluded by a bibliography. 

The view of England is not drawn entirely from English 
de Saussure is frequently appealed to, and 
could wish that more foreigners had been asked for their 
opinions. Young de la Rochefoucauld, for instanee, who is 
only mentioned by Mr. K. D. Cuming in a footnote as telling 
us about racing (and is not in the index), is luminating on the 
amusements of provincial life and the work of peasants : 
Casanova, who is never mentioned, would have revealed the 
English dislike of soup as being considered only fit for invalids, 
a fact, and an important one even, in our present village 
cconomy. The gallant Chevalier would also have shown 
Vividly the sort of affairs Mrs. Cornelys’s fashionable routs 
Were. Aneye abroad would also have prevented the suggestion 
that Chesterfield’s warning to his son not to laugh may be 
taken as a symptom of our agelastic tendencies, for Fontenelle 
too was proud of the fact that during his reasoning life he 
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and again there are 
such as the room Mrs. Montagu 
with feathers, but that we hoped to find in the 
chapter on Interior Decoration. These, however, are small 
points: one book, we realize, cannot contain everything, 
and it is after all a mcrit that this one is scholarly, not gossipy, 
a mine of authority which can be relied on to produce an 
amusing, and, for the average reader, inexhaustible store of 
solid metal. 

If we ask ourselves what sort of picture it is that emerges 
in the sixty years from 1730 to 1790 which this book covers, 
one of the simplest ways would be to think of Dr. Johnson 
himself, that strange mixture of tolerance and rabid prejudice, 
of wine-bibbing and tectotalism, of charming sides and 
repellent traits, of intellectual and moral vigour, and myopic 
sturdiness. Yet that is not enough in the century of Robert 
Walpole and Pitt, of Wesley and Wilkes, of Gray and Blake, 
nor does it give a hint of the riots—Methodist, O.P., or 
Gordon. And again, there is the really solid progress (not 
merely an idle word to denote change in any direction what- 
soever), in law, in agriculture, in science, in prison reform and 


had never “ fait ha! ha!” And now 
things that we miss, 
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general humanity. Much of the progress, of course, was 
disastrous at the time, and we are still paying for it. The 


industrial revolution began to make unemployment serious, 
a problem ever more serious since there has been no corres- 
ponding revolution in our methods of financing industry. 
The improvement in agriculture involved enclosure, and we 
are still suffering in a dozen ways from the impoverishment, 
in every sense of the term, of our country classes. But it is 
within this framework that we must look to see the mind of 
the eighteenth century, with its fops in one corner and its 
reformers in another; we must look in this way into the 
world. of Joseph Andrews and Tristram Shandy; at the 
work of Priestley and Cavendish, at the sceptical minds of 
Gibbon and Hume, at the footpads and the charity schools, 
at the Bridewells and at Vauxhall Gardens. And what, perhaps 
is the most striking thing about it is the free mingling of the 
classes, precisely because the divisions between them were so 
clearly drawn. It was, it is true, the great age of the dilettantes, 
but after all they produced the Royal Academy ; and if this 
is now of dubious benefit, it was not so to begin with, in spite 
of West. For if it was the age of drinking and gambling, 
it was also the great age of English painting; if the drama 
declined, it was the great age of English printing. It was in 
this period that the country turned against slave-trading, 
and began to care for its soldiers and sailors, its sick and its 
mad. Sport may seem to some to have taken too large a 
place in country life, with Beckford, Meynell, and the handier 
shot-gun, but at least racing became humanized, while 
cock-fighting and bull-baiting disappeared. And if the 
poaching laws were savage, at least they populated Australia 
with a bold and hardy race of men. 

On the whole we may say that Dr. like 
Dr. Johnson himself, took stock —and then went forward. 
As communications inproved, thanks to the turnpike and the 
eanal, civilization and the towns grew. They were sturdy 
fellows, our Johosonian who would undergo 
operations without drugs, and rarely needed to be held by the 
doctors’ burly assistants. ‘They took their lives boldly in their 
hands, explored with Cook, staked their fortunes on a card, 
tried to penetrate the mysteries of science, observed nature 
with Gilbert White, and, most risky thing of all, perhaps, 
began to love their fellow-ereatures, 
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Interpreting America 
preting A 
The American Experiment. By M. J. Bonn. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is-curious that the best two books on America since the 
War should have been written by a Frenchman and a German 
(the Frenchman, of course, is M. Siegfried, and the German 
Professor Bonn). And yet not so curious after all, for the 
Englishman, who might be expected to know America best, 
never gets quite far enough off to look at the great republic 
dispassionately. There is always lurking somewhere in his 
subconsciousness the idea of the lost colonies, expanding, still 
with a primarily Anglo-Saxon’ character, across the 
Alleghanies, across the Mississippi, across the Rockies, to their 
final check on the shores of the Pacific. He forgets that even 
the first colonies were Dutch and German, as well as English. 
He forgets in the America of today the Poles of Buffalo, the 
French of New Orleans, the Germans of Milwaukee, the 
Scandinavians of Minnesota and Wisconsin, the Czecho- 
slovaks of Chicago, the Mexicans of New Mexico, and if he 
does give a thought to the negro population, he forgets that it 
forms just on ten per cent. of the whole, that it is increasing 
faster than the whites, and that it is steadily spreading 
northward from the cotton-fields to the factories. 

Professor Moritz Bonn (his book, first published in 1930, 
is brought up to 1933 for this English edition, which owes 
much to an admirable translation by Miss Mabel Brailsford), 
forgets none of these things. He recalls them, weighs them 
up, puts them in their right relation, and draws his conclusions. 
They are in no sense final conclusions, for America (meaning 
by that the United States throughout), has reached finality 
far less than most other countries. That is the key to Prof. 
Bonn’s interpretation of it, and there is no question that he is 
right. Primarily and essentially America was a land of 
pioneers. The perpetual drive westward was a_ perpetual 
experiment, a perpetual adventure. Hence the streak of 
hardness, strangely mixed with streaks of sentiment and 
emotion, in the American character, and evidenced by other 
manifestations than lynching and racketeering. Prof. Bonn 
traces that suggestively in the social life of today: 

“Up to the present there has been little safeguarding in tho 
domestie policy of America for the backward, the weak and the 
incapable. . . . Twelve million unemployed may be tramping the 
streets, but so far the provision of State unemployment insurance 
has been considered un-American. ... In America today you 
have no right to exist if you cannot keep up with the rest.” 
But—and here is the essential point—the pioneer movement 
has spent itself. There are still empty lands to occupy, 
Nevada, for example, where the population is less than one to 
the square mile, but there are no new lands to explore. The 
Americans, as Prof. Bonn puts it, have for the first time 
become a sedentary people, and for the first time (by the 
stringent immigration laws of 1921 and onwards), set them- 
selves to build up a homogeneous population—which means 
that they may for the first time become distinctively American. 
They have not become that yet, and in the process many 
things in America will be changed, including polities, for 
hitherto it has been the mass of illiterate immigrants, all with 
perfectly good votes, that gives the party bosses their raw 
material. Whether the result will be to produce good citizens 

- concerning themselves as a public duty with local and national 
politics is another question. Prof. Bonn says something, 
and might have said a good deal more, about the reluctance 
of the average American, absorbed primarily by his own 
individual affairs, to lend a hand in lifting the political life of 
his town or State to a higher level. 

Prof. Bonn’s main thesis, and it is worth tracing out in 
detail, is that America is a man-made, not a time-made 
country. The theory explains a good deal. A country 
without tradition behind it, and conscious, or at any rate half- 
conscious, of the lack, finds no future shaped for it by the past, 
and has deliberately to do the shaping itself. That explains 
why America seems always to be trying to catch up. It 
explains the immense zest for knowledge, evidenced by the 
passion for public lectures and the correspondence-class, and 
the habit of students at almost all universities, except the 
four older ones and, among the newer, Chicago, of adding 
subject to subject and aiming pathetically at superficial area 
instead of depth. The motive is admirable, if the method is 
not. 





=: 

But the War and its sequelae are creating a new America 
which Prof. Bonn analyses in its different : 
incidentally a singularly simple and lucid account of th 
transition from the boom of 1929 to the slump of 1939, a 
the evolution from at any rate a theoretical Puritanism to the 
new freedom of today, notably in regard to the sex relations 
of the younger generation, his diagnosis is interesting, and, | 
think, sound, though I doubt whether birth-control has quite 
the vogue he suggests, except in a few more sophisticateq 
regions. In America, as elsewhere, many of the old Sanctions 
have gone and the generation of today has not thought its way 
through to new ones. And the result ? Prof. Bonn puts it 
strikingly, and again, I believe, accurately, in a couple of 
sentences : 

“There are many ‘pleasures, but there is little joy. The olf 

creed had chilled the soul; the old faith does not yet warm thy 
heart.” 
Yet the moment a generalization is framed about a country 
like the United States, its complete inadequacy stands 
revealed. The country may become homogeneous jn 
time, but it has hardly begun to be yet. There is not q 
dogma you can apply to it as a whole, except that it lies 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. To understand 
America would take a lifetime. How many Americans 
understand their own country ? But this, at least, can be 
said, that an Englishman who wants to begin to understand the 
United States could start under no better guidance than 
Professor Bonn’s. Perhaps he dwells rather more on the 
country’s defects than on its virtues, but his estimate as a 
whole is neither unsympathetic nor unjust. Hi. Wii 


The Outbreak of War 


The Outbreak of War, 1914. By E. F. Benson. (Veter Davies, 
5s.) 

THERE are various ways in which a writer might describe the 
Jast weeks of Peace. Mr. Benson is well qualified to bring out 
what will perhaps always remain their most interesting aspect, 
He has the light and glancing touch, the happy turn of phrase 
and choice of episode, that are needed to make an effective 
contrast between the levity and incredulity of the world on 
one side and the monstrous calamity that was imminent on the 
other, In this sense he gives us as something like the last days 
of Pompeii. Some of his readers will perhaps suspect that his 
artistic sense has led him a little to overdraw the indifference 
to publie affairs in which he and his friends were living. Could 
anybody really have been so remote from the violent polities 
of the time ?. That, however, is a fault on the right side. For 
it is certain that the great mass of his countrymen believed to 
the last that the fortunes of the Surrey team had more claim 
on their attention than this stupid quarrel between Balkan 
assassins and the Austrian Empire. 

Mr. Benson’s method is admirable for the plan he has 
chosen. Yet it is open to the objection that it gives one aspect 
and one aspect only. And attention to that aspect might 
easily lead, as it does sometimes in this sketch, to a view of the 
actual problem that faced the different Governments which is 
false and misleading. This is clear from a glance at the case 
of our own Government. When the War came, many people 
said ‘* Here were a set of men who could not make up their 
minds and their indecision helped to produce the War.” On 
this view what was wrong with the Government was that it 
could not make up its mind whether to go to war or not. 
There was, however, a wholly different question and it was in 
some respects more difficult still to answer. It was this. 
Was England more likely to keep the peace of the world if she 
spoke out on one side or the other or if she remained ambigu- 
ous, while trying to find a bridge, as Grey had successfully done 
in the Balkan crisis? The difficulty of answering that ques- 
tion was complicated by the strange relations that existed 
between us and Russia. In one sense we were almost allies. 
In another we were full of mutual suspicion. The French 
regarded our bad relations with Russia, whose ministers black- 
mailed us for all they were worth, as a serious danger to the 
Entente and Poincaré was at that very moment in St. Peters: 
burg trying to improve them, 

The critics who argued that it was easy to speak out at 
once overlooked this difficulty, Neither England nor France 
could control Russia, Jaurés wanted France to try by 
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making her support in a war conditional on Russia’s promise 
not to mobilize without the assent of France. As nobody 
could control Russia, Grey had reason to fear that a threat 
to Germany might encourage Russia to precipitate measures. 
the difficulty in Grey’s mind was a difliculty in the minds of 
many others. This fear affected him the week before the 
outbreak, and nobody can say—in the light. of the event— 
that it was groundless. The ice was thin in many places. 
Was it thinnest in Berlin or .St. Petersburg? Was Russia 
or Germany more likely to take a fatal step ? Who could 
answer then? Who can answer even now with certainty ? 
Nor did this exhaust the perplexities of Grey’s position. 
If a threat to Germany had averted war, where would it 
have left England? Grey had_ been working hard at 
improving our relations with Germany, and that. threat 
would put an end to them. It is therefore misleading to 
regard the issue either in the minds -of the Government or 
of those journalists who knew something of the facts as 
merely between going to war or standing out. It was between 
one way or another of keeping the peace of Europe. How 
far Grey had helped to create this uneasy equilibrium, which 
by its fall brought the world to its ruin, how far in the actual 
handling of its eleventh-hour problems he was wise or 
unwise, how far he can be excused for not asking the Cabinet 
to face earlier the question of its precise obligations to France 
and to Belgium—these are questions on which much has to 
be said, 

Mr. Benson’s account of the final proceedings at St. 
Petersburg is a little confused by his failure to distinguish 
between partial and general mobilization, and his account 
of the Anglo-French entente contains a strange sentence : 

“Tho Anglo-French entente had been through very perilous 
ee before it was ratified ; it had nearly been wrecked at the 

‘ashoda crisis; again the French had been furiously anti-English 
during the Boer War .. .” 
This would surely imply that France and England were 
meditating an entente before Fashoda and the Boer War. 
The truth is, of course, that all our efforts to make an entente 
at that time were addressed not to France but to Germany, 
It was because Germany rebuffed those efforts in 1901 that 
we turned to France. J. L. HaAamMonp. 


Business and Belief 


Christianity and Economics. By A. D. Lindsay. (Macmillan. 
5s.) 

Tue inter-relations of Christianity and the economic life of 
men have always presented difficult problems both in theory 
and practice. In considering such problems today, we are 
met by two opposed attitudes which are almost equally 
disastrous. The one claims complete independence for 
men’s economic activities. Such activities must be guided 
by the principles appropriate to them. Christian social 
ideals have no jurisdiction in this field. Business is business. 
The other view claims that we can ride rough-shod over 
economic realities and impose the Christian ideal upon them 
without recognizing their true nature or respecting the relative 
independence of the economic side of human life. These 
two views together block the path of social progress. 

It is the great merit of Dr. Lindsay’s book that with gentle 
but firm discrimination he exposes the weakness of either 
attitude. The laissez-faire outlook which surrenders blindly 
to the play of existing economic tendencies is parallel to the 
claim for politics without morals which marks the rise of 
modern national states. In politics, thanks to Rousseau 
and Kant, we have come back to some recognition of the 
importance of moral principles. We shall have to learn 
that our economic activities are means to certain social 
ends, and not ends in themselves. We have let the instrument 
get out of hand and usurp an importance which belongs only 
to the good life. The main trouble with our modern industrial 
order is that labour is in general treated merely as an instru- 
ment; men feel they are but cogs in a machine. Unless 
we can change that, we shall never create an industrial 
order which yields us moral satisfaction. The Master of 
Balliol has much that is wise to say of the conditions necessary 
to the maintenance of self-respect and respect for one another 
in economic activity. It requires a conscious effort at mutual 
understanding on both sides, on the side of direction and 
management and on the side of the workers, The psychology 


‘always harping. 


of each needs to be appreciated by the other. Partnership 
and common ownership will almost certainly be in some 
form and some degree necessary. ‘Those who work in an 
industry will be more interested if in some sense the industry 
belongs to them. From his War-time experience with Labour 
organization, Dr. Lindsay deduces that not so much some 
general social purpose but definite immediate objectives 
and also delegated responsibilities draw the best out of people. 


- But the fundamental condition of the moralizing and socializ- 


ing of industry is that whatever their functions men should 
be able to feel that they are respected and that they belong 
to a community which honours them and their work. Blind 
adherence to the maxim, Business is business, will never 
achieve this. The constant subordination of moral consider- 
ations to purely technical considerations will only land u3 
in deeper difficulties.-: 

On the other hand, Christian reformers are for ever denying 
to the economic life of men the relative independence that 
is its due. They are for ever denouncing as evil, necessary 
features of economic activity which are morally indifferent. 
Here the Master of Balliol does good service by indicating 
the inadequacy of many socialist clichés. Take for example 
the distinction between production for use and production 
for profit, a distinction on which Christian socialists are 
As Dr. Lindsay points out, this is “ only 
the distinction between producing for a known and producing 
for an anticipated demand. The power of intelligently 
anticipating demand may be as much a genuine and essential 
social service as the power of giving the service which is 
demanded ” (page 95). And it follows that the man who 
produces for use on a fixed salary is not one whit more 
admirable and moral than a man who produces for profit. 
Elsewhere Dr. Lindsay shows that competition is not in- 
trinsically evil, and that the abolition of the private owner- 
ship of capital is not in itself a solution of the real industrial 
problem. ‘* Social reformers have often in the past concen- 
trated on one aspect of the economic system, the private 
ownership of capital, as though once that aspect were 
changed, all would be well” (page 118). Unfortunately 
such social reformers do not belong only to the past. One 
great political party is being tempted to base its policy 
primarily on this inadequate socialist principle, and men of 
goodwill in the churches are hastening to identify dubious 
socialist dogmas with Christian moral ideals. It is essential 
to realize that in this field ‘‘ we are faced with a genuine 
problem which we have to think out, not with a mere 
unwillingness to adopt what we know to be a right solution ” 
(page 36). 

If Christians and men of goodwill would absorb the 
wisdom in these lectures, we should have good hope of trans- 
forming England into a co-operative commonwealth. It is 
much the wisest and most suggestive book which I know on 
this critically important subject. Ii, G, Woop. 


The Legacy of Buddha 


The Histcry of Buddhist Thought. By Edward J. Thomrs, 
(Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
Tw an earlier volume of this series Dr. Thomas gave us what 
must remain the standard life of Buddha in English, dis- 
tinguishing the historic data from legendary accretions, 
and incidentally adding a chapter which disposes of the 
alleged Gospel borrowings from Buddhism. The present 
volume traces the subsequent development of Buddha's 
teaching. Unlike the founders of other religions, Buddha 
did not learn his message by inspiration, or from some divine 
instructor; indeed he rejected the worship of gods in 
accordance with his principle of rejecting speculation about 
ultimate origins as unprofitable. His express claim was to 
have worked out, by his own effort, “* the doctrine unheard 
of before,” the way of salvation (i.e., escape from rebirth) 
by means of a special rule of life. Others also, the brahminical 
systems out of which his originated, and against which his 
was a moral protest, taught ways of escape from rebirth, 
but these depended on sacrificial offerings, or self-torture, 
or magic even, all of which he rejected, substituting simply 
asceticism, an asceticism which condemned self-mortification 
equally with self-indulgence. And unlike Christianity, 
which taught that asceticism was at most the best way 
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(for even mediaeval Catholicism never regarded temporal 
felicity as incompatible with eternal life), Buddha taught that 
asceticism is the only way. 

No man, whatever his creed, can study that record, so 
touching in its restrained majesty, without realizing that 
he is in the presence of one of the ultimate discoveries of 
the human race. But it was too simple to remain unchanged 
amid the many races, the many centuries, through which 
it was to spread. Its Hinayana form, with a Pali scripture, 
exists in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia; its Mahayana 
form, with a Sanskrit scripture, in Tibet, China, Korea, 
Japan. It would have failed in its purpose, the salvation of 
all men, had it not adapted itself, nor, even in its original 
form, had it ever been as simple as it looked, for, much 
as it disliked metaphysics, it really took quite an elaborate 
metaphysical background for granted. Modern scholarship 
explodes the view that Pali is the older text, Hinayana 
the purer doctrine ; both Pali and Sanskrit derive from an 
original deposit of which we know enough to see that it 
contains the germ of both. Mahayana (‘‘ The High Career ” 
or possibility of becoming a living Buddha), with.its vaunting 
title, is not superior to Hinayana (“The Low Career” 
which contemplates no such possibility) ; but neither, save 
in its extremer forms, is it a late or spurious development ; 
it is inherent in the doctrine of rebirth which Buddha accepted, 
in his own claim that he, mere man, became Buddha, and in 
the primitive belief in pre-Buddhas which dates back to 
nearly his own day if not earlier. Tantrism indeed, with 
its magic, and with a sexual side belonging to medical psy- 
chology rather than religion, is precisely the sort of thing 
that Buddha, while accepting it as an objective and terrible 
reality, condemned ; but its occurrence is only occasional, 
nor is it typical of Mahayana. The ecclesiastical polytheism 
of Tibet is typical, and it is alien to the spirit of the original 
deposit ; but just as Buddhism developed a theology to win 
the theological, so it permitted crudities to the crude, and it is 
inconceivable that saints like Santideva, a living Buddha 
who was the Thomas 4 Kempis of his age, should be deceived 
by these excrescences, even were they not covered by specific 
doctrines—all is maya (illusion), truth is relative, and here we 
see but as in a glass, darkly. 





This is only one of the threads in this book, and it is a 
simplification of that thread. The book is not for the general 
reader. Whether oriental metaphysics are really more 
profound than occidental—a question on which the geo- 
graphical extent and numerical preponderance of systems 
like Buddhism has no bearing —they are certainly less familiar, 
and the terminology is a further obstacle. Only those who have 
worked in the same field can realize the labour Dr. Thomas 
has compressed into these 300 pages: a Hellenist (a back- 
ground of our own philosophy is essential to his purpose), 
able to read most European languages (much of the best work 
on Buddhism has been done on the Continent), he bases his 
work on the Pali and Sanskrit texts. To expect him to know 
Chinese as well would be unreasonable, and in any case the 
Chinese texts, in which so much of the lost Sanskrit scriptures 
survive, are now being translated into European languages 
by Japanese scholars. His book would be valuable if only 
for its exhaustive elucidation of the Non-Self, the Void, and 
other fundamental doctrines often regarded as nihilist ; but 
it is more than that—it is a complete survey, distinguished by 
insight as well as scholarship. 


Flight Over Everest 


First Over Everest: The Houston-Mount Everest Expedi- 
tion 1933. By Air-Commodore P. F. M. Fellowes, L. V. 8S. 
Blacker, Colonel P. T. Etherton, and Squadron-Leader The 
Marquess of Douglas and Clydesdale. (The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d.) 

TuERE is a certain kind of travel-book which must, to a large 

extent, be judged by the measure of achievement that it sets 

out to describe. In this particular class of literature ordinary 

standards of criticism go to the wall. The author’s skill as a 

writer is not of first importance: it is the deed that counts 

und not primarily the pretty words in which it is subse- 
quently described. First Over Everest, as the narrative of 
an exploit, falls into this category ; and in order to decide 
whether it is the story of an unusual excursion or of a mighty 


—————. 


epic it is necessary to examine the true value of the ¢ 
flights over Mount Everest. In a foreword Colonel Pig 
Buchan states that their purpose was “ austercly scientific” 
— not to perform a feat of daring and endurance, to break 
a record, to do something for the first time.” ‘That js plain 
enough. The Houston-Mount Everest Expedition js to be 
appraised only on its performances in the interests of 
Science. 

“To turn to results . . . What was obtained from the 
two flights was a series of survey strips, based upon vertical 
photographs. Thus the experts were able to piece together 
a map strip some twenty miles long and something under 
two miles wide, culminating in the summit of Everest.” 
It is disappointing to have to record that this aerial survey, 
of no more than forty square miles, is not of any great value, 
That mountainous country is for the most part too steep to 
be a suitable subject for this branch of cartography, and 
difficulties of identification have proved almost insuperable, 
Had that very efficient body, the Survey of India, con. 
sidered that a Himalayan aerial survey was of importance 
they would doubtlessly have set about it. When one remem. 
bers that there is still a continent with a million square miles 
that have never yet been seen by the eye of man one cannot 
but regret the expenditure in the name of. exploration 
(page v) of many thousands of pounds which resulted merely 
in the discovery of two glaciers ‘** and a small high-level lake, 
which may possibly be hot water.” 

In spite of Colonel Buchan’s renunciation one instinctively 
turns to seek the only possible solace. Peaks and poles haye 
long had their aspirants, and expeditions of other nations 
have flown over both the poles. Other nations aspired to fly 
over Mount Everest, but it was left to a British party to do 
so in all-British aircraft, and thus to prove its climbing power 
and structural strength. The fact that the flight could at 
any time have been made by Royal Air Force personnel in 
India, given a Pegasus engine with supercharger and a set 
of oxygen equipment, in no way detracts from the value of 
the demonstration. 

The project was conceived by a member of the expedi: 
tion who had taken his pilot’s licence as early as 1911. A 
committee was formed ; the type of aircraft and engine were 
chosen and tested, and then packed up and shipped to India, 
At Karachi the machines were assembled, tested again, and 
flown to the advanced landing-ground at Lalbalu. After 
several delays and postponements due to variable weather, 
the meteorologists reported that the wind was abating. A 
reconnaissance showed the objective to be clear of cloud, 
The die was cast. 

“ We lowered ourselves clumsily into our machines, sweltering 
already in the heavy suits. The engines were ticking over and 
running as smoothly as could be; then a few final words with 
the leader and Etherton, who handed up the Everest mail con- 


taining letters to be carried over the mountain, the pilots opened 
the throttles, the huge engines roared . . .” 


Three hours later, having circled twice over the highest peak 
in the world, they were back again at their base, ready for 
another swim in the bathing-pool that they shared with a 
crocodile. 

The lack of homogeneity that is perhaps unavoidable when 
four men write a joint book is rather marked. From prose 
as uninspired as that of the Post Office Guide one flies at times 
to a pinnacle of descriptive writing, to drop as suddenly to 
earth again at the beginning of the following chapter. Since 
the raison @étre of the book occupied no more than a few 
hours there is, inevitably, much extraneous matter, the 
account of the Everest flights taking up only about one-fifth 
of the whole. The journey by air from Heston to India, as 
made by part of the Expedition in three light aeroplanes, has 
been written up many times before, but here it has been done 
unusually well. The summary of Himalayan exploration for 
the past hundred years is particularly welcome. There are 
many passages describing Indian places and customs after 
the manner of Karl Baedeker, and most of them have only 
too obviously the function of the shavings in the chocolate: 
box. At the same time the format is superior to many more 
expensive books, and the photographs of Mount Everest, 
several of which are reproduced in double pages, are quite 
superb, 

Marrin Linpsay, 
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Advance-Guard Actions 


spring Encounter. By John Pudney. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 
Difficult Morning. By Randall Swingler. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 
Thirty Preliminary Poems. By George Barker. (Parton Press. 


9s, 6d. 6s.) 


) 
poet: ALying Word. By Laura Riding. (Arthur Barker. 


. “The urgency of onerous bursting 

Blood drives them vertically forward, 

It was not recently we theorized 

Having always reverberated silently along horizons 

Have they not. The excursionistic 

Coast of the imagination 

And now in haemal body.” 
B: “ The idea at first (as jerk of April sap: 

as danger, the throttle open, 

high on the banking : as 

wet blood upon the curb 

handful of sawdust for indifferent footsteps). 

Often you'll turn the necessary corner, find 

idea absorbed and past all thumbing out. 
(; “Hardy when friended is the salt north to redeem 

Self that demands whines postures and hoards its time. 

Fatal as turbine possessed with power, so long 

The private will’s combustion has churned a 

A miasmal landscape, everywhere superimposing 

Precociously its own synthetic image.” 
D: “Then open the small secret doors, 

When none’s there to read awrong. 

Out runs happiness in a crowd, 

The saving words and hours 

That come too tragic-late for souls 

Gifted with their own mercy : 

Denying that to themselves 

Which never could be a joy, 

Too orthodox immaturity 

For such heresy of child-remaining. 

On these the grey-beard pleasures of books fall—~ 

Pink, pundit babyhood 

Whose blinking vision stammers out 

A blind big-lettered foetus-future.” 
Barker (A), Pudney (B), Swingler (C), Riding (D); why 
do they all write like each other, and, if they must write like 
each other, why should it be like this ? Does it come natur- 
ally to them ? One cannot think so. Are they all imitating 
some admired example? No one writer whose influence 
would account for it springs to the mind. Yet there is 
something which causes dozens of young writers (and, it is 
evident, not only writers who are young) to produce this 
sort of work. Under the stress of this prevailing fashion, 
very few professedly ** modern ” poets preserve their integrity : 


Mr. Stephen Spender is an honourable exception. Whatever 
this influence is, it is in no sense a “ literary” influence ; 


the ideals that inspire such writers are not aesthetic; they 
care very little for reading ; beauty means little to them, 
and style less. Their interests are in politics, in progress, 
in society ; in economics, in psychology, in the sciences. 
They scent an impending social revolution, and they mean 
tobe its new brooms. This is all very well. But one wonders 
why they choose to write poetry. Why cannot they be 
content to behave as if this were the kind of thing they 
would write if poetry were forced upon them? And if they 
must write, why do they publish it? For no one seriously pre- 
tends that he finds delight in reading the extracts printed 
above. At best they are proof that their authors are sincere 
persons, resolved that no one shall think them behind the 
times, or be in doubt about the quickness of their intelligence, 
the depth of their courage, or the width of their sympathy. 
That is all; ‘‘ poet’ applied to most of them is indeed “a 
lying word.’ Of the writers at present before us, Miss Riding 
and Mr. Barker give no indication of possessing any 
literary ability; only of Mr. Pudney and Mr. Swingler 
can it be said that fashion has claimed from them the 
sacrifice of any poetic gifts. Mr. Pudney, as the extract shows, 
is far gone, but a genuine personal feeling does seem at some 
points to dictate the form and imagery of his verse, and 
makes one wish that he were throughout content to be himself, 
Mr. Swingler seems to be altogether much more of a poet, but 
temperamentally less fitted to withstand the influence of his 
contemporaries. He can write a beautiful poem (for instance 
The Swans), and he loves words (a test of a poet, though not 
commonly admitted nowadays to be one) ; but he is dreadfully 
prone to indulge in false verbiage (as in the last couplet 
quoted above) and in the conventional Communist (or is it 
Nazi 7%) poetic cant. 

Of Mr. Barker’s Preliminary Poems one can only ask to what 


they are preliminary. 
justice to them: the following is entitled Elegiac Stanzas : 


Further quotations can alone do 


“Under the drifting land 
Whose sifting hand 
Claims one day or later 
All matter’s limbs 
And sparkling veins 
Escape in dark wooded places 
Runnelling like willow trees 
The lachrymose moist soil 
Erasure of our pain 
Cessation of unease, whole cancellation 
Of decayed disgraces, perhaps gain 
A less agitant more absolute location.” 
Many men, many women, and many children have written 
better poems on burial than that without a thought of per- 
petuating them in print. 
Poet: A Lying Word can hardly be said to contain 
“ preliminary ” verses ; its writer has not, in the same degree 
as the others, the excuse of youth. It is an ambitious effort ; 
one gathers that it is meant to expound or express a sort 
of philosophy ; indeed, the Contents suggest that it is a 
single work, a suggestion contradicted by the cover, which 
speaks of it as a * collected volume.” The verse itself does 
not give much indication which is right. Such philosophy 
as appears is nebulous; the following is a typical extract 
(from ** Benedictory Close ’’) : 
‘** Now I am not, utterly I am not. 
Utterly is that which is. 
Utterly I bring that which is. 
Least am I, quickest not to be am I.” 
But it will be gathered that justice cannot be done to this 


poem by quotation. 
Joun SPARROW, 


Traveller’s Joy 


By Edith Lyttelton. 8s. 6d.) 
Wirt a gracious modesty, which is of the essence of her 
literary temperament, Dame Edith Lyttelton declares that 
these reminiscences of journeys in the Far East are ‘“* nothing 
but a handful of traveller’s joy ” ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the comparison is both happy and apt. For this intimate and 
revealing book has the very qualities of a nosegay : it is fresh 
and fragrant ; it has scent and colour; and it revives the 
atmosphere under which it grew. 

The travels described range through Japan, China and India 
— regions much covered by questing writers, and long since 
beaten thin on the anvils of topography, political and religious 
controversy, past history and future prophecy. There is 
little, if anything, of that sort of thing here ; and there is even 
less of conventional British condescension, when confronted 
by unfamiliar customs. Dame Edith Lyttelton builds up her 
picture of simple, personal ** things seen and heard,” and she 


Travelling Days. (Geoffrey Bies. 
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has the gift of seeing and hearing just the things that matter. 
Tiny touches, many of them; yet they all tell. The white 
devices on the coats of Japanese porters, a little family picnic 
in the Meiji gardens, the queer, spasmodic shouts of applause 
in the theatre, the sobs if the dark cinema, things ‘ childish, 
primitive, and sad ’’—out of such glimpses as these she gets 
her sense of Japanese life and character. It is an introvert 
character, meditative, philosophic ; in direct contrast to the 
Chinese, which is extravert, intensely busy and alert. In 
China there is a drama at every street corner; the natives 
“* make gestures and chatter, mimic, laugh, and get angry all 
in public.” There is a characteristic story of a Chinese ser- 
want who asked leave to visit his mother, and on his return 
reported that it was “ velly sad,’ but when she saw his ship 
approaching the harbour, she was so excited that she hanged 
herself. No Japanese would have lost her self-control to that 
extent ; the shy dignity with which Seho the artist adminis- 
tered his hospitalities is typical of the temperament of the 
race. 

Where the author touches upon religious problems—so often 
the root of international differences—she is uniformly wise and 
temperate. . In China she met an Anglican bishop who ad- 
mitted that there was seldom any real conversion to Christi- 


anity. ‘* When it paid a Korean to be a Christian, he became 
one”; but if the station were to close down, there would 


scarcely be a Christian left. She confesses to a natural dis- 
taste for the Indian religion, but upon closer familiarity she 
recognized that, in the midst of sensuality, brutality, and 
perversion of human passions, there does still flower a type of 
saintly character, remote indeed from common human inter- 
est, but inspired by an ennobling faith in the beauty of the 
disciplined and perfected soul. 

The contrast between British and Indian sympathies is 
crystallized in the record of an interview with Mahatma 
Gandhi, with whom the author spoke freely and frankly. 
“ The English,” he said, ** have always exploited India. You 
must take it from me that at the root everything is money : 
with England it is simply a matter of £s.d.” But she would 
not “take it from him” on any such terms; and told him 
bravely that he simply did not understand the English, ‘* who 
rarely, if ever, speak of their deepest feelings.” Such an 
informal ambassador can hardly have spoken without influ- 
ence; and she parted from Gandhi with a sentiment of re- 
spect. ‘* He is capable of any heroism, when he is convinced ; 
and will go against his own people as well as the British.” If 
he has carried with him the confidence of his fellow-country- 
men, his authority is rooted in his own “ pure and selfless 
character.” Artuur WAvGH, 


Art and Revolution 


Contemporary Literature and Social Revolution. 
Charques. (Secker. 6s.) 


By R. D. 


Mr. CHARQUES’S Contemporary Literature and Social Revolution 
is concerned not at all with literature but very much with 
revolution. It deals, that is to say, not with art but with the 
relation between art and contemporary society ; it treats 
of literature not as what most of us mean by literature but as 
a reflection of history. Mr. Charques is governed by humani- 
tarian sympathies which most people will find it difficult 
to reject, though many will reject his political views. But 
even these are comparatively restrained ; he wants, ft is 
true, revolution, but not inevitably bloody revolution. He has, 
then, humanity and moderation on his side; nor is it in 
itself unreasonable to study literature from the angle of 
the social historian. 

Unfortunately, he is not reasonable within his own scheme. 
His contention is that literature and politics are inter- 
related ; the aim of his book is to illuminate their interplay 
here and now. But Mr. Charques sees contemporary society 
as a battlefield : as a class battlefield ; in short as the battle- 
field of capital and labour. Where, he asks, is the expression 
of this conflict in contemporary literature ? The artist cannot 
be indifferent—not, at any rate, in the modern world. ‘ Those 


writers who appear to be politically indifferent or who make 
u show of detachment are neither indifferent nor detached. 
For the most part they are the tacit supporters of the pre- 
vailing system, the intellectual or ‘ ideological’ props of 
the structure of society which still holds its ground.” 


The 





Sena 


successful artist, in fact, generally sides with those fore 
which would preserve for him his “* privileges” : the tater 
privileges which deny art to the proletariat while making it 
possible to the bourgeois. (Did they deny it to Lawrence 
Look, says Mr. Charques disgustedly, at poetry ; look at 
‘Mr. Eliot. How difficult it is ; how unintelligible save to the 
** privileged ” section of society! Why, of course, this ig 
“class” poetry. Eut easy “ poetical” poetry is “ ¢lasy» 
too, since it implies a shrinking from the reality of economics, 
Both traditional and modernist are “ almost empty of poetic 
impulse.” Why ? Because of “ the poet’s indifference to social 
means and ends.” Poetry, in fact, is decaying because it 
refuses to take sides.; it is also decaying because it insist 
on taking sides, on being “ class.” The wrong “ class” ; for 
the logical conclusion of the argument is that today only 
anti-capitalist poetry can be good poetry. And so on through 
“the bourgeois novel ’’ and “* the drama of social decadence,” 
Now and then Mr. Charques has an uneasy feeling that 
he is on dangerous ground. ‘ The class-conscious novelist,” 
he admits, “is no better as a novelist for championing the 
proletarian instead of the ruling-class cause” ; and again; 
** In certain states of society it may be no great loss to leave 
material conditions out of art.’ But, today, it seems, the 
novelist must not worry about being better as a novelist; 
* artistic vitality in the future’ (my italics) is the thing, and 
the “indispensable condition” of that is “a proletarian 
class-consciousness ”’ now, Mr, Charques, I fear, labours under 
a delusion as to the nature of art and its importance to 
those who care. ‘Is a play by Mr. Lonsdale purer art than a 
preface by Mr. Shaw ?”’ he asks without irony. After that, 
perhaps, it is illegitimate to be surprised when he declares, 
‘* literature must be grounded in controversial themes if it is 
to maintain life and vigour”; and from a writer of his 
political convictions we must expect the usual attack on the 
* bourgeois tradition,’ on ‘the cult of individuality, the 
doctrine of self-expression, the principle of pure art.” 
“ Individualism,” of course, is the real bugbear. For Mr, 
Charques and his sympathisers aim ultimately at stamping 
out literature as it has been understood in Europe since 
Homer. In the ideal State the highest form of art, presumably, 
will be community singing. Ditys Powe, 


e 2) 


The Rival of Cranmer 


The Letters of Stephen Gardiner. Edited by James Arthur 
Muller. (Cambridge University Press. 31s. 6d.) 

STEPHEN GARDINER, Bishop of Winchester, has received less 
attention than other leading figures of the English Reforma. 
tion period because he tried to steer a middle course. He 
accepted the royal supremacy of the Church, in place of the 
Pope’s, but he adhered to the old faith, and repudiated the 
Lutheranism which his rival Cranmer introduced. ‘Thus he 
was hated by the Protestants while he has found no favour 
with the orthodox adherents of Rome. However, this remark: 
able man has at last had justice done to him by Professor 
Muller of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who studied his career in Stephen Gardinet 
and the Tudor Reaction seven years ago, and has now produced 
a most scholarly edition of Gardiner’s letters, half of which 
had never before been printed in full. 

Affairs of State claimed most of Gardiner’s working life, 
Wolsey first and then the King employed the brilliant 
Cambridge don as secretary and diplomatist. He was amba 
sador to France for three years on end, and he went on 
repeated missions to the Emperor Charles V. For the last 
five years of Henry’s life, Gardiner was his chief Minister and, 
as Purveyor General, had to see that the armies in Scotland 
and France were equipped and provisioned. Later, undet 
Mary, he was Lord Chancellor, being the last cleric to hold the 
office, until his death in 1555. But the main interest, for us, 
of Gardiner’s career lies in his ecclesiastical policy, to which 
most of his letters naturally relate. Specially important are 
those written during the reign of Edward VI, when Cranmet 
was free at last to introduce doctrinal changes while Gardinet 
was imprisoned, either in the Fleet or in the Tower. Gardinet 
had been singularly adroit in opposing Henry’s assumption of 
supremacy over the Church in 1534, while the Bill confirming 
it was being debated in Parliament, and in accepting the Ack 
once passed, on the ground that an Act of Parliament dix 
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charged his conscience, He was not the man to go to the 
gaffold, like Sir Thomas More, for what he regarded as a 
principle. Yet Gardiner seems to have firmly believed in the 


possibility of cutting loose from the Papacy without modifying — - 


the Church’s doctrine, and his arguments are ably and wittily 
set out in his letters from prison to the Protector Somerset 
ad to Cranmer. He disliked innovations and ignorant 
reformers— 

“that, enterprising a knowledge above their capacity, they will 
take upon them to travaile in everything they hear and handle 
yt as substantially as the mayor of Cambridge did, who told his 
‘sife when she feared he would sometyme cversee hymselfe in 
disputing with the Schollars, of the Trinity, in which heat some- 
thyng might escape hym unawares, the mayor bad her not fear hym 
therein, for he had one thyng for a ground which preserved hym 
from all errour in the Trinity, for as long as (quoth he) I say there 
be 3 Gods and one Person, I care not for them all.” 

He reminded Cranmer of a reforming preacher who had been 
a Friar Minor in Cambridge ‘‘ and so reputed among them as 
in fresh memory he begged for salt herrings in the town and 
now and then preached against them that gave rotten her- 
rings.” He warned the Archbishop that it was idle to circulate 
the book of homilies among the parish clergy, for Englishmen 
did not like sermons— 

“as appereth in a parish church. at. Cambridge, where, I hear 
say, it is ordinary, when the vicar goeth into the pulpit to read that 
himselfe hath written, then the multitude of the parish goeth 
straight out of the Church, home to drink.” 


Gardiner did not blame the congregation. Elsewhere he says 


that when people, before the Reformation, 

“came to church more diligently than some do now,” they “took 
small heed what the priest and the clerks did in the chancel, but 
only to stand up at the Gospel and kneel at the Sacring, or elso 
every man was occupied himself severally in several prayer.” 

His racy letters are instructive evidence as to Tudor church- 
going, apart from their doctrinal interest. 


Popularization 


Edinburgh Essays on Scots Literature: Being a Course of 
Lectures delivered in the University of Edinburgh by 
Members of the English Department and others. With 
a Preface by H. J. C. Grierson. (Oliver and Boyd. 5s.) 

Tur course of lectures collected in this volume was initiated 

by Dr. J. C. Smith during the time when he temporarily filled 

Professor Grierson’s chair at Edinburgh University. Apart 

from Mr. Mackay Mackenzie’s paper on Dunbar, the only 

satisfactory reading matter in the book is contained in 

Professor Grierson’s short preface (an apologia for the neglect 

of Scottish literature in Scottish universities and a plea for 

the institution of a Scottish chair or lectureship), which sets 
the level that might be expected in a volume issued by a great 
seat of learning. 

Professor Grierson’s case is that Scottish literature should 
not be treated as a part of English literature ; he states it 
courteously, but with great force; and there is no valid 
argument against it. But the lecturers who follow him make 
a very ragged show, and tempt one to wish that Scottish 
literature might have been neglected a little longer. Mr. 
Mackay Mackenzie, the learned editor of Dunbar, says what 
he has to say with authority. Of the other six four know 
their subjects: Mr. Harvey Wood has already ‘given us an 
admirable edition of Henryson; Mr. John D. Westwood is 
scholarly on ‘* Scots Theological and Proverbial Literature ” 
in the seventeenth century, and the same may be said of 
Dr. Oliver on “ The Eighteenth Century Revival,” and 
Dr. Kitchin on John Galt. Yet what they actually say is 
uninteresting and trivial. One would think that the audiences 
they spoke to had never heard of Scottish literature before, 
and were composed entirely of enquiring Bulgars or Turks. 

The last two papers, ** Modern Scots Poetry,” by Mr, lan 
A, Gordon, and ‘* Modern Scots Novelists,” by Mr. Angus 
Macdonald, are least satisfactory of all, for both lecturers 
suffer, like most of the rest of their collaborators, from a 
strange lack of critical capacity, and they have the additional 
misfortune of dealing with recent work which has still to be 
estimated. It is after reading them that one realizes what is 
wrong with the book : it shows only the faintest inkling of the 
existence of literary standards. It would be better for 
Scottish literature to languish in its time-honoured neglect, if 
this is the only publicity it can secure. 


A Tilt at Orthodoxy 


Jesus the Unknown. By D. Merezhkovsky. Translated from 
the Russian by H. Chrouschoff Matheson. With a preface by 
Dean Inge. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
TuE title of this book is meant to be a challenge, as the 
book itself is. But here the author seems to get in his own 
way. What is his object? He has a great conception 
of Jesus, to which we may return; he means to let the 
reader see that he has taken the Gospel seriously. So he 
has a section on the origins of Mark and John and the rest, 
in which he gives pretty fairly the views of leading 
critics of one kind and another, with some decisive repudia- 
tions and a fair statement of the general conclusions reached 
today by quiet scholars. Incidentally it is significant (and 
natural) that he refers to no British critics. All the time 
(this is a great point often missed in works devoted to 
scholarship) he makes the reader feel that a real issue is at 
stake, that it is not all literary criticism on a level with 
some survey of the MSS. of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
But why then does he meddle with the apocryphal gospels ? 
That he should survey the “‘ unwritten” fragments of 
the teaching of Jesus and work in such as seem to him 
genuine and relevant, is right enough; though even here 
he goes further than seems fitting for a historian. Obviously 
the Jesus who calls for the dance at the last supper is not 
the Jesus of the canonical gospels or of the New Testament, 
but a mystical re-modelling by an alien hand. The author 
practically admits so much; he is quoting the “ apocryphal 
Acts of John,” written ‘* at the end of the second century ” 
by ** Leukios Charinos ”; and he adds: ‘* Perhaps something 
of the sort did take place, yet it must have been quite 
different.”” That is an attempt to eat your cake and have it. 
But there is more to follow. The second section of the 
book begins with a chapter entitled, ‘‘ How he was born,” 
through which it is difficult to make one’s way. Some 
of it would be called preaching, nothing less, if an English 
or Scottish divine had written it—rhapsody ; which is not 
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to say that there is no insight in it, for it is indeed suggestive. 
Suddenly we come on the word “ Apocrypha ” with a series 
of short sections numbered in a different type, which we 
may take as a hint that we are on quite another road; and 
there is no doubt about that. 

“Twice a day, morning. and.evening, Miriam went down to 
fetch water, and so strong was she that when she reached the 
top her brown breasts, already rounding, rose and fell almost 
evenly. So well poised was she that her hand was not needed to 
steady the full earthenware jar which she carried on her head, 
with its blue kerchief of homeé-spun goat’s wool ... Her cheeks 
were dusky red, like almond blossoms in the gloaming ...” &c., 
with a little digression on the “ very old and stern scribe 
of Jerusalem,” who would never raise his eyes to women, 
but chancing to look at her “saw the three kisses of the 
Lord shining on the face of Miriam.” After this the annun- 
ciation, the birth, and the midwife’s physical test of virginity 
from the apocryphal gospel. And there I stop. It is no 
good going on. 

And yet the author set out with a great conception. A 
Russian, writing for Russians, he tells them that they do 
not really know Jesus. We think we do in England—which 
in its way is worse; the “dust of familiarity,” as he puts 
it, is over all. Jesus escapes us; we do not realize Hime 
That, I am sure, is true. My complaint again and again 
of scholars who write of Him is that they give an incon- 
ceivable Jesus, a peasant of Palestine with his head full 
of clouds, a creature of delusions, wrecked by his fancies. 
But He was a force, dynamic enough to set the thought 
and life of mankind on new lines, full of an attraction and 
power that (in Carlyle’s phrase) ‘“‘ have operated changes ” 
not realized by the man in the street or the facile writer of 
popular science in the papers. Heaps of the “ historical 
criticism ” I have read is vitiated simply by this—the creature 
that the would-be historians draw is nerveless, not enough 
in him to carry a motion on a town council. And the real 
Christ was a world-shattering power, and, what is more still, 
world-shaping. That is what Merezhkovsky sees and empha- 
sizes again and again; and I only wish he had stuck to it, 
and let novel-writing and apocrypha alone. 7 R, Grover. 
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Galsworthy, Le Romancier 


John Galsworthy. | I. Le Romancier. Par Edouard Guyot 
(Paris, Henri Didier. 12 frances.) phi 
On ne saurait étre que reconnaissant 4 M. Edouard Guyot 
professeur en Sorbonne, du volume qu'il vient de nous donnet 
sur les romans de John Galsworthy. C’est un beau livre sur 
un magnifique et difficile sujet. Le mérite du critique francais 
n'est que plus grand d’avoir su apporter, sur une ceuvre 
aussi vaste et subtile, un jugement qui s’impose par ses 
qualités de pénétration, de sympathie avertie et de clarté, 

Ramené 4 ses lignes essentielles, louvrage se présente en 
huit chapitres tous nourris d'une substance longuement 
élaborée. Le travail de M. Guyot révéle, 4 mille et un indices, 
cette connaissance précise en profondeur que donne, seule 
une méditation de plusieurs années. Nous nous trouvons en 
présence d’une ceuvre qui, en dépit de sa fluidité, est con. 
stamment dominée par un esprit logique, dont les conclusions 
ont la richesse d’une moisson. 

Aprés un préambule séduisant, relevé d'images piquantes 
ou vigoureuses, M. Guyot, se placant d’emblée au cccur de sa 
tache, nous méne de Phomme 4 lécrivain en mettant laccent 
sur les traits essentiels de sa personnalité. La droiture 
frémissante et l’aristocratie native de Galsworthy, l’influence 
sur lui du milieu familial, les réactions intimes du futur 
romancier, sa pitié presque cosmique, véritable panthéisme 
sentimental, sa maturité intellectuelle due 4 sa venue tardive 
a la littérature, ainsi que sa maitrise artistique, fournissent 
au critique l'occasion de pages substantielles. 

Un chapitre sur The Island Pharisees ouvre les voies 4 une 
étude particuliére des divers romans. C’est loccasion pour 
M. Guyot d’établir une comparaison entre le snob thackerayen 
et le pharisien selon Galsworthy, dont la netteté sera siirement 
appréciée. Puis viennent des _ portraits psychologiques, 
genre pour lequel l'auteur parait avoir une prédilection, et 
qui campent devant nos yeux les personnages principaux, 
Shelton, Antonia, Ferrand. Enfin une conclusion nuancée, 
aux éloges partiellement réservés, nous conduit 4 l'étude de 
la Saga, qui fait éclore au fond en épopée les germes de 
comédie déposés dans The Island Pharisees. 

Les trois chapitres suivants sont consacrés aux Forsytes. 
Nous trouvons, d’abord, un “ diagnostic du Fersytisme,” 
qui occupe plusieurs pages pénétrantes ; puis une ¢tude du 
personnage central de Soames, individu-crise, plac¢ par son 
destin & l'aurore du déséquilibre forsytien, personnifié ulté- 
rieurement par Fleur. L’analyse se termine par une appré- 
ciation de la Comédie Moderne, ot. Galsworthy dépeint la 
jeune génération anglaise et dont M. Guyot s‘attache 4 
démontrer le pessimisme avec une clairvoyance pathétique. 

Trois chapitres sur Angleterre rurale, PEvangile de la 
Pitié et la conception du sacrifice 4 la carriére, nous font 
passer en revue The Country House, Fraternity et The Patrician. 
La qualité de ces études n’est pas égale, et si Fon ne peut étre 
insensible & la vigueur des deux premiéres, il parait assez 
clair que c’est dans la derniére que M. Guyot a manifesté 
avec le plus de bonheur tous ses dons. Les portraits de 
Miltoun, égaré par son orgueil aux confins du domaine de 
Lucifer, martyrisant la femme qu il aime et son propre 
coeur par une sorte de sacrifice sauvage 4 l’idéal professionnel, 
et’ d’Audrey Noél, aimante et tendre, toute fervente de 
paganisme méridional, et qui subit cependant sans révolte 
la décision cruelle de Thomme, ont inspiré au critique des 
pages qui nous paraissent de tout premier ordre. 

On pourrait, sans doute, chicaner 4 M. Guyot le découpage 
de ses chapitres, qui demeure assez arbitraire, les trois derniers 
romans étudiés occupant, 4 eux seuls, autant de place que 
les six romans et les deux interludes des Forsytes ; on pourrait 
encore regretter que l’absence de chaine chronologique ne 
soit compenscée par aucune sorte d’autre plan ; on pourrait, 
enfin, reprocher 4 l'auteur de s’ abandonner parfois 4 une 
Jangue moins littéraire que philosophique, et, surtout, ce qui 
est plus grave, de ne nous avoir donné aucune bibliographie 
des romans. Celle-ci nous est promise, ajoutons-le tout de 
suite, & la fin du volume qu’ annonce M. Guyot sur ‘* Gals- 
worthy conteur, dramaturge et artiste.” C'est la une raison 
de plus pour attendre avec impatience ce second volume 
d'une étude qui s’affirme, d’ores et déja, indispensable 4 tout 
familier de Galsworthy. 

Raymond Las VeErRGNAS. 
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‘Georgian Poetry’ and represents the work of 
37 poets Boards gilt 5s 


‘It offends against the law which insists that an anthology 
shall be compounded of verses sickeningly familiar. ... The 
first collection of its kind’ Sunday Times ‘Mrs Monro 
has made some discoveries...’ Observer ‘It is one of 
the merits of her brave collection that it gives some younger 
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JAMES LAVER 
writes in The Week-end Review : 


‘It is high time that chairs of Parlour Games were established 
at some of our Universities, and | would propose that the 
holders of the chairs at Oxford and Cambridge should be 
June and Doris Langley Moore, who treat of this subject with 
their usual mastery in a modestly attractive volume * These 
two ladies are gradually producing a series of monographs to 
cover the whole field of human behaviour and misbehaviour. 
The Bride’s Book (21s and 10s 6d) was an admirable guide 
to the more difficult parts of getting married, and one of our 
authoresses has even provided a monograph on The 
Technique of the Love Affair (3s 6d) ...so that no one 
need ever be at a loss for the next move in the oldest of all 
parlour games.’ 


*THE FLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY A Text-book 
of Hospitality by JUNE & DORIS LANGLEY MOORE Illustrated 
by William Chappell 7s 6d 
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The Gates of Hell. By Erik R. von Kiihnelt-Leddihn. (Sheed 
and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


Dawn of Darkness. By Balder Olden. (Jarrold. 7s. 6d.) 
Rabble in Arms. By Kenneth Roberts. (Doubleday Doran. 
$2.50.) 
Iv is possible to class both the first two novels on my list 
as propaganda; indeed the publisher of ‘The Gates of Hell 
describes it a little unfairly as “a flaring manifesto and 
undisguisedly propagandist.” But there is a very deep 
difference between the propaganda of The Gates of Hell, 
which states the casé for Catholicism against Communism, 
and the propaganda of Dawn of Darkness, which states the 
usual humanitarian case against the German Nazis, and the 
difference can best be indicated in the effect each has on 
the reader. 

Herr Olden’s novel very successfully rouses a passionate 
detestation of Nazi methods, so passionate that if there 
were ever any danger of war between this country and 
Germany, Herr Olden would represent a real danger to 
peace. For the indignation which this type of novel rouses 
demands of the reader some form of physical action to 
relieve itself. In fact, Herr Olden wakens against National- 
Socialism the same unreasoning emotion that National- 
Socialism directs against its enemies. This is the most 
dangerous and the least justifiable form of propaganda ; 
it is war propaganda; its effect a seesaw of atrocities. 
Luckily in time of peace its influence is short-lived ; it needs 
to be fed on drums and death; and the reader of Dawn 
of Darkness will have forgotten his own indignation by the 
time he has returned the novel to his lending library. 

But as a war propagandist Herr Olden must rank ‘high. 
His novel is a very clever one, and perhaps the cleverest 
twist to his propaganda is his choice of leading character, 
a young National-Socialist, who has suffered for his genuine 
ideals, who has been in prison until almost the moment 
when Hitler is called to the Chancellorship and has not 
witnessed the moral decay of his party. He is given 
employment by Dr. Schnierwind, a cynical Jewish cripple, 
head of the- prepagandist- bureau, to-whom ingenuity is a 
passion, the exercise’ of power by the misusé of other men’s 
credulity an absorbing intellectual pursuit. From the mouth of 
the young Nazi we are given all the excuses for Storm Troop 
methods: the danger of Communism, the idea that the 
constitutional rise of Hitler to office was a revolution ; and 
in the consciousness of the same man we are finally given 
the refutation. After the murder of his friend, the Jewish 
writer Naumann, and the torture of Naumann’s wife and 
daughter, the idealist realizes that his ideals have been 
betrayed and he is murdered by his fellow Nazis. 





























The weakness of the novel is that its criticism is party 
criticism ; one is not given the impression of a writer with 
a political philosophy which enables him to criticize from 
some firmer standpoint than the humanitarian, to measure 
Wational-Socialism against an ideal order and show where 
tt falls short. For it is no use measuring it against opposing 
political organizations, against Centre Party and Social 
Democrats and Communists, for these have all some weak- 
nesses to which the corresponding sections of the National- 
Socialist programme may be preferred. It is the strength 
of the author. of The Gates of Hell-that he has this. ideal 
order against’ which he measures Communism, and some 
of my doubt whether his publishers have been fair to describe 
his novel as propagandist rises from the fact that his order 
is an ideal one and is not really the Catholic Church as it 
exists today. The Dream of John Ball could not be described 
us propaganda for the British Labour Party, and the very 
hopelessness of the dream, the artificiality of the conception, 
enables More's Utopia to be judged as a work of art. 

Notice the advantage that the ideal nature of Herr Kiihnelt- 
Leddihn’s conception gives him not only over Herr Olden, but 
even over his fellow Catholics, Mr. Belloe and Mr. Chesterton. 
For these authors, in so far as they are propagandists for the 
Catholic Church, appeal like Herr Olden to the emotions ; 
Herr Olden hides the ineffectiveness of the enemies of National- 
Socialism in the fog of indignation he arouses over Brown Shirt 
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atrocities; Mr. Belloc too often hides deficiencies 


personnel) behind the atrocities of Henry VIII, But 
the author of The Gates of Hell postulates his ideal Chu 


: : Fe rch 
as Frederick Rolfe postulated his ideal Pope, and meas ; 


one, and his book therefore does not arouse the dangerous 
reflex emotion. 

His ideal is perhaps a little crude, and his account of the 
Black Front, as he styles the Catholic war against heresy (hig 
conception of Communism as a Catholic heresy is well worked 
out) reminds one a little of a Fritz Lang film in which all the 
subtlest resources of the camera-man and-of the director are 
employed on a melodramatic subject, but in its modernity it ig 
far more attractive-than the equally crude mediaevalism of so 
many English Catholics. This is the Catholic Church of the 
Chromium Age. One Jesuit priest dies in hospital, “ the tele. 
phone mouthpiece on his pillow, his Crucifix in his hand ”s 
another combines in his person the diplomat and the inter. 
national spy. 

“He dashed from tho electric railway to the motor-bus, from 
motor-bus to taxi, from taxis to stairways, to attics, along corridors, 
into parlours, into workshops and factories, into presbyteries, into 
poorhouses. © Finally he arrived at the French Embassy, where he 
was due for tea.” 

Even on this level the vigour and the imaginative sweep of the 
novel are admirable. ‘>The short-wave transmitter of the 
Vatican City worked clearly day and night, the slightest 
vibrations that stirred the web of the central organization 
registered their effect ; reports were examined, co-ordinated, 
analysed and compared.” One may Jaugh and doubt, but one 
reads on. No early novel by Mr. John Buchan is as exciting 
as the account of the Catholic spy’s experiences in Russia, for 
Mr. Buchan never had at his disposal the wit and vividness of 
this writer. .The background to Mr. Buchan’s melodramas was 
the Old School and-the ‘Tory-Party, while the melodrama of 
The Gates of Hell is lent dignity by the general theme of the 
Black Front, which is described by one of the characters as 
“a front-that is within and-around us. We lie in dry trenches, 
eainp shoulder to shoulder, but in front of us lie all the Dragons— 
the pleasures of the flesh, the tendenty to compromise, and tepidity, 
materialism, liberalism, deification of the State, nationalism, 
individwalism, supermamesnobbery ; in a word, all the philosophical 
and political illusions that we have been fighting wildly and con 
fusedly for two thousand years. - We are driving them into a corner, 
to set up the authentic Millennium. But the enemy is encam 
not only in front of us, but within us, so that our battle-front is 
doubled. . . . And the saddest part of it is that we are all merely 
a fragment of a sector of the infinite firing-line ; we never see the 
end. One day or another we are-born, in the midst of the hail of 
shots ; somewhere or other we find ourselves placed in the firing. 
line ; we battle for a few decades ; and then in some way or othet 
we go down under the fire.” 

Rabble in Arms-is a tong novel of the American revolution, 
written by an author of wide rather than deep imagination. 
It is very vigorous, very readable, curiously old fashioned in 
colouring. It derives directly from the boy’s adventure book. 
The inspiration is the same: Adventure, Glory, Patriotism 
There is a Comic Character, whose wisecracks (“when 
it comes to making a war rememberable, a dozen battles 
ain’t-to be. compared with just one beautiful ninf”’) are 
allowed to criticize lightly the motives of the leading characters 
because his actions give his words the lie. He as much as the 
others is inspired by Adventure, Patriotism, Glory. In this, 
it will be notieed, these Comic Characters of boy’s books differ 
from Falstaff, whose views on Honour were driven home by 
his actions. The rhythm of the story is admirably hypnotic; 
it is a very good book of its kind, but its kind withers into 
insignificance when placed alongside such a novel as Stephen 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage. It is rather like a huge 
historical canvas by Haydon, the product of the same hazy 
nobility of mind which caused Haydon to write that having 
**¢onceived- my baekground stronger than ever, I strote 
about the room imitating the blast of a trumpet—my cheek 
full of blood, my heart beating with a glorious heat. Oh, 
who would exchange these moments for a throne ?” 
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F| oNE combined subscription of 10s. 6d. will not only make J 
FB] you a member of the Rationalist Press Association until readers of the Spectator 1S 
the end of 1934, so that you will become one of. the 
organized body of Rationalists engaged in fighting super- 
stition ue religious obscurantism; it will also entitle you | S 9 
to the following: t t 
(1) A_ copy of the abridged edition of SIR JAMES pec a or S. 
FRAZER’S famous book, The Golden Bough 
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S[X it Ji < & ° 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM=======5, poems from the pages of the Spectator. 
i To The Secretary, The Rationalist Press Association Limited, J 1 . : ” : 
i 4, 5, & 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 4 ‘ Not in the palmiest days of English 
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p apenas ENP Nr ene AY ht Net OR Mee Pep ae ect ta eee 7 ' RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
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' ee c JONATHAN CAPE, 30 BEDFORD SQUARE 
EE eon en a Ds csssininsinis , & 
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e 

writes ;: 

“Not only as one 

who has been a 

doctor, but as a man 

who has watched 

someone who was 

very dear to him 

martyred by this Wherever our Merchant Seamen may be 

terrible disease, I Fi they will not be forgotten by 

do appeal to those Every scientific advance—every THE 

who ean help to aid to real efficiency is installed ? 
, in pursuit of one great aim— 

come to the succour relief, care and cure of those teed tet ll tment hh S 
f’ ~ afflicted with Cancer. Poor 

of The Cancer patients are admitted free, and Once more this Society—established 

Hospital a number of beds are provided rea British ay 
Spital. for advanced cases who often 115 years ago—will give a real Britis Se a 

No institution could remain for life. Christmas to Merchant _ Seamen at A \ BRT SH» 

; . There is a Bank overdraft of home and abroad, including lightship- [7 SAitons\ 
have a greater claim —— Will ~~ eee do men and lighthouse keepers. a Soar 
both upon our it your —é gm nc con- << 

I _- = BAe ens Cit to the Hospitality is also being arranged for EES 

and our ‘ses.”” pee . hed ’s wid h d de- 
purses. Secretary ? seamen’s widows, orphans and de- — ; 
pencents. ALL WILL SHARE in this special effort 
Ch to cheer the lives of seafarers at this Season of 
"6 Goodwill. 

+ PLEASE HELP. Any gift will be thankfully 
an cer 0 Sp I a received by Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bt., Hon. Treasurer, 
( FREE ) The British Sailors’ Society, 680 Commercial Road, 
FULHAM RD. LONDON, S.W.3 London, E.14. (Gen. Sec.: Mr. Herbert E. Barker.) 
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Motoring 


HE promise of better made, better designed coach- 
work given at the last and many preceding Motor 
Shows seems to be in a fair way to be kept. Since the new 
cars began to make their appearance I have been able to 
drive a good many of them and to make a close inspection 
of others, and I think there is little doubt that we are 
getting a certain amount of solid improvement in the 
main essentials. It has been a long time coming. The 
stagnation in bodywork design and building has been 
nearly as bad as it was for many years in suspension and 
tyres. Each year we were told that important modifica- 
tions had been made in both design and construction, 
now and then that entirely new principles had been 
adopted which, we should see, would revolutionize road- 
travel, and in most cases the results have been disap- 
pointing. Bodies, which now must be taken to mean 
closed bodies in ninety cases out of a hundred, have 
certainly .changed in construction from time to time— 
the advent of the fabric type and its abandonment in 
favour of the all-steel or aluminium panelled kind is an 
example—but for weary years they improved but im- 
perceptibly in comfort. 

The main points in which this long-awaited reform is 
to be noticed are the provision of generous outlook for 
passengers as well as driver, the suppression of rattles 
and squeaks, proper ventilation which includes, as a rule, 
the prevention of draughts, and, save in the case of the 
ear in which, on a short wheelbase, the back seat is 
brought either over or within the rear-axle, a type 
called for no obvious reason “ sports” or “ sporting ” 
(is discomfort a sport ?), increased room for the back-seat 
passengers. The last means also better head-room, 
perhaps the most important of all. The craze for 
* sporting ” lines has for several years been responsible 
for one of the worst features of modern closed cars. One 
imagined that it was a fashion imposed on a patient 
public by body-designers with decidedly sound ideas 
on purity of line and the habit of travelling in any 
conveyance except a car of their own designing. That 
incredible dropping of the roof immediately over the 
brain-pan of the occupant so that he drove literally 
within an inch or so of being stunned every time the car 
took a bump roughly could not have been approved by 
any sane owner unless he used the back of his car for the 
carriage of inanimate objects only. It was no joke being 
driven in some of those really beautifully shaped fast 
light cars of two or three years ago, and no exaggeration 
to say that anyone over 5} feet in height ran a serious 
risk of concussion. 

I have not yet sat in the immediate successor of the 
worst offender of these, but although the lines of the 
new model are still suspiciously “ sporting ”—aesthetic, 
if you prefer it— I am told that the seat has been 
dropped several inches and that the inevitable wells in 
the floor allow one to sit in fair comfort. There was 
a car at the Show with these wells which provided as 
fine an example as you could wish to find of how not 
to do things. The two back passengers had four wells, 
two apiece, each foot having to rest in a narrow groove, 
the two outside fcet having, in addition, to be drawn 
backwards so as to force the owner’s knee up. This 
car was of some 26 h.p., with an 11-feet wheelbase. It 
amused me to conduct various indiscriminate admirers 
of everything labelled “* 1934” to this abortion, and get 
them to sit in it. 

An interesting example of the increase of “ visibility ” 
for all occupants is to be found in the new Humber 
** Vogue” short coupé. This is designed by the dress- 
maker Molyneux, and although at first glance the 
outline, sloping downwards from front to rear, is rather 
a shock, giving the impression that the body at the 
back rests upon the axle without springs, the central 
idea is good. A single length of window lights front 
and rear compartments, reaching from the windscreen 
to a point well behind the shoulders of the back pas- 
sengers. There is only one door (on each side), but 
tilting scats allow fairly easy entrance to the back scat. 























































The New Comfort in Coachwork 
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The front part of the window lets down in the ordin 

way into the door, and the back part slides horizontal 

the overlap between the two halves being invisible a, d 
what is hard to believe, absolutely draught-proof a 
rattle-proof. It is’ an extremely neat piece of work 
This design has, I found, a drawback which can probably 
be corrected in later examples. Owing to the backwan} 
slope of the roof, which is not, however, so pronounced 


as the curves of the body make it appear, it is not too | 


easy to get a clear view of the road behind in the driyj 

mirror—or, at least, not for a fairly tall driver. Apart from 
that, I thought this ‘‘ Paris and London” model distinctly 
successful. You can really see properly out of it, 

The néw cars I have driven are nearly all adequately 
ventilated, various simple dodges having been adopted 
to controt the admission of fresh air and the eseapé of 
stale. The Vauxhall, which uses the same sort of 
dodge as the Buick, panels in the windows hinged jn 
the middle, is a very good example of this most important 
advance. Singer and Humber, too, have dealt success. 
fully with a silly problem that has worried the owner 
if not the coachbuilder for years. In this connexion it 
is curious to see the fashion of the sliding roof still jn 
force. When that was first produced everyone was 
convinced that at last we had discovered how to build 
the car for the British climate. It was to ventilate, 
to illuminate and to afford open-car motoring without 
any of its alleged disadvantages. In one form or 
another it has been either a standard fitting or an available 
extra on practically every closed car sold for at least 
three years. How many sliding roofs are ever seen open? 
For curiosity I took the trouble to count them over 4 
week’s driving during the last of the fine warm weather, 
when their qualities would be most appreciated. I saw 
one. The fact is, of course, that it is a not ver 
successful makeshift. It raises terrific draughts unless 
the windows are up, and its most ardent admirer wil 
not maintain that it ever gives you the sensation of 
driving an open car. The demonstrator of a very 
popular car that is built in large numbers told me last 
week that he had not been asked to open the roof ona 
trial run for over a ‘year, and that the ordinary customer 
took no interest in it. 

The most promising type of modern coachwork is 
one that is, as a rule, of the bespoke variety, supplied to 
order—though I believe it can be had without delay on 
one or two fairly expensive chassis. I have never heard 
its official or trade name, but it is, in actual fact, the 
real British Climate Carriage. The basis is a particularly 
comfortable four-seater, with fairly high sides, the 
doors having drop-windows of glass. Upon this is 1 
hood of really ingenious design. Fully set, it transforms 
the car into what we used to call a cabriolet, with the 
important exceptions that, as a rule, it does not rattle, 
that it weighs less and that it looks like a closed car 
and not a_for-better-or-worse imitation. The _ hoot 
ean be laid right back, giving you a real open tourt, 
or it can be half folded forward so that the back pas 
sengers sit in a sort of private coupé of their own. I 
some examples there is a disappearing windscret 
between the front and back seats. The models I hav 
seen of this body this year have the advantage of light 
pillars to the doors so that visibility is as little inter 
fered with as possible. In this body, with the hoo 
in the coupé position there is a remarkable freedom 
from draughts. The driver and his companion at 
unusually well protected by the front screen and, I 
necessary, by the windows, and the back passenges 
sit in mysterious comfort. They look as if they ouglt 
to be in an inferno of draught, whereas they are near!’ 
as well off as if the hood were in the cabriolet. positio 
There is, in some, an extension that can be drawn ov! 
the driver from the hood-edge to the screen. 

It is a well thought out piece of work, and for myst! 
I look upon its arrival as a hopeful sign. No mor 
than the plain open tourer is the saloon the right ec 
for this country. Joun PRIOLEAC, 
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Che Spirit of (bristmas 


finds a natural home 
in The Salvation Army 


146,000 of those in Great Britain who think 
God and man may have forgotten them will 
this Christmas have a pleasant surprise. 


Plans are complete. In 1,000 of its Halls, 
Shelters, Homes, etc., tables will be spread 
and entertainment arranged for what will 
be, in all, one of the largest Christmas 
treats ever given. 

The Army is launching out in this big 


additional expenditure because it has faith 
in the Spirit of Christmas in YOU. 


2/- provides a treat for one person. £50 
provides for 500. Please send gifts to-day 
marked ‘‘ Christmas Cheer,” to General 
E. J. Higgins, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 


London, E.C.4. 
The 


Salvation Frmy 








NEW YEAR HOLIDAY COURSES AT 


ASHRIDGE 


SPECIAL COURSES ON QUESTIONS OF THE MOMENT 
70 BE HELD DURING THE CHRISTMAS VACATION, 


Week’s Course on CURRENT AFFAIRS. 
Saturday, January 6th, to I'riday, January 12th, 1934. 
Lectures on: 


By: 
Sy POSITION IN IN: MR. GUY LOCOCK, C.M.G. 


USTRY. 
PRESENT. POSITION IN AGRI. MR. A. G. STREET. 
SITUATION IN EUROPE. MR. H. G. R. SELLON, B.A. 
SITUATION IN THE U.S.A. MR. HERBERT AGAR. 
I A. SIR CHARLES STEAD, K.B.F. 
FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. COMMANDER G. S. BOWLES. 


NEW UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- MISS A, C. JOHNSTON, B.A. 
ANCE ACT. 
MODERN ECONOMIC PROD- MER, L. H SUTTON; B.Sc. 
LEMs. 

Inclusive Fee, £3 10s. Od. 


Week-end Course on PEACE AND DISARMAMENT. 
Friday, January 12th, to Monday, January 15th, 1934. 


? Lectures on: By: 

AERIAL DISARMAMENT. AIR-COMMODORE J. A. 
CHAMIER, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

NAVAL DISARMAMENT. ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT 
RICHMOND, K.C.B. 

THE FOUR POWER PACT. SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Bt. 


THE REALITIES OF DISARM“ MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ERNEST 
MENT. SWINTON, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


GERMANY & DISARMAMENT. FRANCE & DISARMAMENT, 
Inclusive Fee, £2 Os. Od. 





Week-end Course on UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Friday, January 19th, to Monday, January 22nd, 1934. 
‘ Lectures on: : By: 5 
PERSONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 7 MARCHILONESS OF READ- 
ING. 
UNEMPLOYMENT CENTRES. MR. D. T. RAIKES. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN EUROPE MR. WILLIAM TEELING. 
AND AMERICA, 
EMIGRATION. THE REV. A. G. B. WEST. 
3 eae IN A DISTRESSED a E. RIDDELL, C.M.G., 
EA. ».S.0. 
Opening Address: SIR HENRY BETTERTON, Bt, C.D.E., N.P, 
Inclusive Fee, £2 Os. Od. 
Full details of the College, and of other Courses on Our Commerce and 
Trade Agreements, Slum Clearance, Local Government, the European 
Situation, etc., from the Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

















A trip beyond your world, 


but well within your means 


Many people have thrilled at the thought of a trip 
to Egypt, yet seem unaware that this wonderful land 
is only a few days’ journey away . . . that costs of 
2 tour have now been reduced to the lowest possible 
figures, bringing a holiday in the Valley of the Nile 
within the means of thousands to whom it has been 
no more than a dream. 


No other place in the world offers such a wealth 
of historical associations—of awe-inspiring views— 
of health-giving winter sunshine. ... Why not come 
to Egypt this winter and immerse your very heing in 
the glamour of its sun-drenched days ? 


Special _ reduced Specimen 27 Alternative tours 


rate in clusive days’ return are. neg = 
sux. ftom «four from  fioyin Egypt. Con 
available E i - 
November to Feb- MARSEILLES sult Steamship 


(17 days in Companies or 
Esypt.) £64 Principal Tourist 


Agencies, 


ruary, to CAIRO, 
LUXOR, AS- 
SOUAN and return, 


Write for “ EGYPT AND THE SUD 1N,” a beautifully illustrated 
and fascinating book, full of interesting information, Sent 
gratis and post free on application to Tourist Development 
Association of Egypt (TDC), 60 Regent Street, London, W.1. 


EQGroT 


| 
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Finance 
Shipping Depression 


One of the favourable features of the situation at the 
present moment is the improvement which seems to be 
taking place in the trade of the country, and there is 
good reason for satisfaction that the Foreign Trade 
Returns for the month of November showed a further 
expansion, both in our imports and exports. Not only, 
however, must it be remembered that the comparison is 
with exceptionally unfavourable figures over a period of 
several previous years, but unfortunately the trade 
improvement is not reflected in the earnings of British 
shipping, and the Hon. Alexander Shaw, at the 
recent annual meeting of the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
Company, was moved to make some strong comments 
with regard to the position. 

Holders of the shares of British shipping companies do 
not need to be told of the parlous condition of affairs for 
they have unhappily tangible evidence of the fact in 
diminished.income from shipping shares and a shrinkage 
in their capital as a result of the colossal fall which has 
occurred in the securities of the leading shipping com- 
panies. What, however, is imperfectly realized is that the 
slump in British shipping is something which hits not 
merely the holders of shipping shares, but affects, directly 
or indirectly, the welfare of the whole community. 

Tue TRADE BALANCE, 

When, for example, we speak of a favourable or un- 
favourable balance of trade it means that as a result of 
the exchange of goods and services we have either at 
the end of the year a balance in our favour or one against 
us. What is known as a “ visible ” favourable or adverse 
balance results from a calculation of the value of actual 
goods exchanged between Great Britain and _ other 
countries, and in that respect we have almost invariably 
an adverse balance. Fortunately, however, there are 
other items which do not appear in the Trade Returns, 
but which have a vital influence upon the question of a 
balance of trade. The first of these is concerned with the 
interest due to us each year upon the enormous loans we 
have made abroad, but unfortunately, owing to the world- 
wide character of the commercial and financial depression, 
that item has for the moment shrunk owing to the 
defaults or partial defaults of some of our foreign debtors. 
Another item in what is known as our “ invisible ” 
exports is that concerned with financial and other services 
rendered by us to foreign countries, while another most 
important item in past years has been shipping freights, 
that is the charges to other countries for the carriage of 
goods in British vessels. It is that item which again has 
fallen in lamentable fashion, and has gravely affected our 
credit position. Yet it is a most vital matter that 
Britain’s trade balance should be on the right side, for we 
have to depend for our very existence upon the imports of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, which can only be paid for 
by an adequate export of goods and services. 

ForreicN ComMpPEtition, 

Now it is quite possible that in our shipping, as in our 
railroad industry, there may be room for improved 
methods, and unquestionably as regards railway trans- 
port some part of the recent improvement has been due 
to greater efficiency in railroad management. In the 
case of our great shipping industry, however, there can 
be no question that we are being hit very severely by 
certain forms of foreign competition where ‘such competi- 
tion is directly and substantially aided by Government 
subsidies. It was concerning this matter that Mr. Shaw, 
at the P. & O. meeting, set out some important facts. 
While many countries are taking part in this competition, 
the foremost lead has probably been given by the 
United States, concerning which Mr. Shaw said : 

‘** Whatever dubieties there may be in the economic sphere, there 
seems to be no doubt about the determination of America to have 
a big Navy and a big Mercantile Marine at all costs, and certainly 
we cannot complain of this and have no desire to do so. But if 
the United States, containing within itself almost every item in the 
way both of necessity and luxury required by modern mankind, 
nevertheless considers it in her interest to build up, by the sacrifices 
oi her taxpayers, a strong mercantile marine upon an artificial basis, 
how much more excusable and justifiable it is for us to take moderate 


a 
measures, not, indeed, to aggrandize, but merely to de 
shipping which is vital to meet the stark necessities of o 


no to preserve the economic existence of our se 
mpire. 


fend tho 


ur insular 
&-sundered 


Nor are these foreign shipping subsidies of a triflin 
character, for in the case of the United States the 
annual subsidy is stated to be not far short of £17,000 oan 
and America’s ocean-going tonnage since 1913 has 
increased by over one thousand per cent. 


Our Emprre Trave. 

In particular, however, Mr. Shaw emphasized the 
extent to which American competition is affecting the 
sea-carrying trade between the Dominions of Austzalia 
and New Zealand. “ It is difficult,” he said, “ to resist 
the conclusion that British shipping may gradually be 
driven out of that purely British trade, simply because 
its slender resources can never compete against the rn. 
bounded wealth of foreign taxpayers.” Moreover, this 
uneconomic foreign competition, Mr. Shaw complained, 
is being carried on by a country “ which while sending its 
own subsidized vessels into a purely British trade between 
British Dominions, at the same time will not allow a 
British ship to carry a single passenger or a ton of cargo 


- between her own ports and her own overseas possessions 


on the route in question.” 


TRAMP STEAMERS. 

The Chairman of the P. & O. Company also made a 
strong plea for the tramp shipping industry of the 
country, which he declared had suffered to an extent 
which was almost unbelievable. Yor the first ten months 
of this year, he said, the net tonnage of British ships 
entering at and clearing from U.K. ports with cargo was 
down compared with 1931 by over 6,000,000 tons, while 
the tonnage of foreign vessels: entering at and clearing 
from U.K. ports had gone up by 3,700,000 tons. Refer- 
ring especially to the tramp shipping industry, Mr. Shaw 
wondered whether the public really knew the enormous 
services of Britain’s tramp ships during the War. With- 
out them, he said, we should never have pulled through, 
Now no less than half of that tramp fleet had gone. We 
had now about 5,000,000 tons of tramp ships instead of 
10,000,000, and thousands of seamen and officers were 
walking the streets without a job and with very little 
hope left. ‘* Those who know these men individually,” 
said Mr. Shaw, “and who work among them, tell me 
with what strange questionings in their minds _ these 
sailors loiter on the quays and see the goods they used to 
carry being loaded into foreign bottoms.” And, of 
course, this building of new ships by foreign countries has, 
in many instances, been largely due to foreign govern- 
ment subsidies. 

Co-OPERATION OR COMPETITION. 

I am not concerned at the moment with discussing 
how far the situation depicted by the Chairman of the 
P. & O. Company ean be remedied either by our Govern- 
ment, by the shipping companies or by greater co- 
operation between all countries, but it is a problem which 
undoubtedly requires to be brought into the daylight 
and subjected to a most searching investigation. For 
my own part, I am inclined to think that in a sense it is 
but a part of the still larger problem of the insanc post- 
War competition which in tariffs, exchange restrictions, 
subsidizing of shipping and a host of other Government 
regulations is tending to restrict the operations of trade 
as a whole, and, speaking broadly, to occasion the 
maximum of discomfort and even of distress to the 
countries attacked, with the minimum of advantage to 
the countries responsible for the aggression. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Goip Suares HIGHER. 
INTEREST in the stock markets during the past week has 
centred mainly on South African Gold Mining shares where 
an upward tendency has been noticeable. Rightly or wrongly, 
the view prevails that if and when the confusion in foreign 
currencies is straightened out there will be a return to gold, 
but a return under conditions which will involve a devaluation 
both of the dollar and the pound on lines resulting in a fairly 
high sterling price for gold. Moreover, recent cables from 

(Continued on page 916.4 
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COMPANY MEETING 

— 

| BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH 
é AMERICA 


E INCREASED NET PROFIT 
MR. J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE’S ADDRESS 


te seventy-first ordinary general mecting of the Bank of London 
Bad South America, Ltd., was held on December 12th at the 
1} jead office of the Bank, 6-8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 
“Yr. J W. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the bank) said :— 
With the unsettled conditions of trade and pclitics all over the 
1 ,orld it is hardly surprising that I cannot report any great improve- 
‘ in trade in those countries of South America in which our 
ranches are established. Low prices and restricted markets for 
heir products have made it impossible for them to improve their 
sition very greatly, and exchange control has had to continue 
} joughout our financial year with even greater stringency than 
jmmerly. It is, however, hoped that by the unfreezing of the 
gecumulated funds waiting for remittances both in Argentina and 
przil things may improve in this respect later. i 
In the search for means of awakening commerce from its apathy, 
, tendency has developed in certain South American countries 
1 creato their own chain of markets, formed link by link through 
iret agreements, with individual. countries embracing mutual 
fariff concessions or interchange of products. An outstanding 
«ample is the Anglo-Argentine Trade Convention. 

Tue BALANCE-SHEET. 
I will now deal with the balance-sheet before you. A noticeable 
fature is its similarity to that of last year, the total being 
$57,954,312, as compared with £56,722,692, an increase of £1,131,620. 
We find that the item of ‘‘ Current and deposit accounts, &c.,” 
now standing at £42,738,822, has risen by £1,370,626. 
I think the following item of domestic history, although it 
occurred since the date of the balance-sheet, will be of interest to 
gareholders. In connexion with subscriptions to the recent 
Argentine Government stirling loan of £13,500,000 the transfer 
of $85,000,000 in actual currency (equivalent to approximately 
47,000,000) was made under escort from our bank to the Argentine 
National Bank. That we were able to hand over so large a sum 
omimmediate advice without disturbing in any way the accommo- 
dation afforded to any client of the bank remains as a testimony 
to the liquidity of our resources, which has always been, and I 
hope will always remain, the hallmark of our institution. 
In Brazil also very large balances have been transferred by our 
branches to the Bank of Brazil by clients who have participated 
in the six-year schemo for the conversion of their frozen milréis 
into sterling. It is not too much to expect that part, at any rate, 
of these pesos and milréis will, through commercial channels, 
flter back to us in the form of more permanent and lendable 
deposits. The small variations in the remaining items on the 
liability side of the balance-sheet scarcely call for comment. As 
regards the assets, cash in hand, at bankers, and at call, standing 
at £17,541,304, is higher by £471,891 than last year’s holding, 
and represents about 40} per cent. of the bank’s liability to 
customers on current and deposit accounts—a strong position, 
though unfortunately not conducive to profit. 
Taking together the items bills receivable and advances and other 
accounts we arrive at a total of £29,414,415, as against £28,659,851 
lst year, and this maintenance of our revenue-earning assets 
must be considered satisfactory in all the circumstances. 
Of interest in our profit and loss account is the reduction of 
{95,474 in charges at head office and branches, the total of which 
amounts to £971,017, as against £1,066,491 a year ago. Had 
the rates of exchange ruling on September 30th, 1932, suffered 
no alteration this saving would have been greater by £20,000. 
Expenses as a@ whole are being constantly scrutinized and where 
ible curtailed. Owing to our efforts in this direction we 
ve been able this year to show a net profit in excess of last 
year’s figures, a result which I feel you will consider satisfactory. 
Our gross profit this year is arrived at after furnishing part of 
the estimated provision required, the balance having been provided 
out of contingency reserve. The unrealized depreciation on the 
bank’s capital employed abroad at rates of exchange ruling on 
September 30th is, as you will see from the report, covered by 
contingency reserve. In any forecast of what the current year 
has in store for us one known factor which will influenco results 
is the smaller return that will be derived from our loans and 
advances, due to tho lower rates of interest which these now 
command. To offset this we must hope for a gradual improvement 
in trade, whereby we shall be able to employ our resources moro 
advantageously, and it is permissible perhaps to hope that we 
are within sight of an end to the abnormal provision for bad debts 
which has been an unfortunate feature of recent years. Meanwhilo 
I feel that your interests will be best served by tho maintenanco 
of that conservative policy which the times demand, and I therefore 
Propose that out of the available profit for the year, amounting 
to £337,379, a dividend of 3 per cent. per annum, less income tax, 
paid to you, the sum required being £106,200; that a sum 
of £230,000 be transferred to contingency reserve, leaving a balance 
of £193,430 to be carried forward in profit account. 
THE FUTURE. 
With regard to the future, whilo I am anxious to avoid undue 
Pessimisin, I must be equally careful to disclaim any prophetic 
glits of an optimistic nature. It must suffice, therefore, for mo 
to say that in somo directions there are signs of improvement 
tnd evidences of financial reconstruction such as must in time 
tend towards a return to better conditions. 
The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted, 














at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 é 2” ” ” 35 
£41 3? 9? 9) 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“Put down coldly like this, the wiseacre smiles compassionately 














upon us, and we agree that the figures appear remarkable. Let 

the investor, however, study the figures for himself closely. They 

will bear every scrutiny.” 
SAUMUR 
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SETTLERS’ HOME, LABRADOR. 


Look at this picture. Can you realise the loneliness of 
a missionary’s life in such a place—far from home and 
familiar friends? No intellectual companionship. The 
hardest tasks in earth’s darkest places are gladly chosen 
by all Moravian Missionaries. 


Will you support them with your prayers and substance ? 
Will you send a cheque or postal-order to-day and 
so share in their personal self-sacrifice for the 
Saviour’s sake ? 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 
70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. = 


The London Association in > 
Aid of Moravian Missions | 


(President: Str GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C.) 
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Send 1s. 3d, to above address for a copy of “ ADVANCE 
GUARD ”—the history of 200 years’ Moravian Mission work. 


cH AMIR 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 914.) 


South Africa, indicating that the Government is disposed 
‘to pursue a course calculated to stimulate the Gold Mining 
‘industry, have also had a favourable effect on the market. 
Elsewhere prices of securities have moved somewhat irregu- 
larly and a not altogether unsatisfactory feature has been 
the setback in some British Funds and notably in the 4} 
r cent. Conversion Loan, which during the past fortnight 
as fallen 8 full points. 
* * * * 
BANKING OVERSEAS. 


At the time when Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) absorbed certain banking institutions operating 
in various parts of the world, including South Africa, a con- 
servative poliey was adopted with regard to allocation of 

rofits, and this prudence has served the institution well 
in maintaining dividend payments and in_ preserving 
thoroughly sound balance sheets, notwithstanding the 
varied and mostly trying conditions which have prevailed 


for so many years in the territories in which the bank’s - 


operations are carried on. On the present occasion some 
decline in the Deposits and some other items of the balance 
sheet might reasonably have been expected in view of the fact 
that since the last Report South Africa has departed from the 
gold standard and her exchange has fallen to the par of 
sterling. In spite of that fact, however, the Deposits rose 
from £71,622,000 to £74,522,000, while the Cash advanced 
in proportion, so that the holding of Cash represents more 
than 21 per cent. of liabilities on Deposits. A further feature 
in the balance sheet was the rise in high-class securities from 
about £18,315,000 to over £27,000,000. On the other hand, 
and in common with banks all over the world, there is a 
considerable decline to note under the head of Loans and 
Advances. Profit earning power has been well maintained, 
for the net profit forthe year was £371,549 against £372,103. 
Once again the large sum of £100,000 is placed to Contingency 
account, and the dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. on the 
* A” and “B” shares is maintained, while the balance 
forward of £216,477 compares with £215,885 a year ago. 
* * * * 


BANKING IN SoutH AMERICA. 


To all who have financial or business interests connected 
with South America the speech made by Mr. Beaumont Pease 
at the annual meeting, this week, at the Bank of London and 
South America, will appeal with considerable force. For in 
a very able manner Mr. Pease reviewed recent developments 
and present conditions in Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 

-araguay and Chile. On the whole his report concerning 
conditions both in Argentina and Brazil were of an encourag- 
ing character, and he testified to the manifest desire of 
‘ Argentina to keep faith with her creditors notwithstanding the 
difficult times through which the country was passing. Con- 
cerning Brazil, too, Mr. Beaumont Pease, after referring to the 
more settled political conditions and also to the satisfactory 
relations with Argentina, was able to make some encouraging 
comments concerning the coffee situation in Brazil, notwith- 
standing the fact that Brazil, of course, has not yet been able 
to benefit by any important rise in the price of her chief 
exportable commodity. With regard to Chile, Mr. Pease 
spoke encouragingly of the political situation, but as regards 
nitrate the position has, of course, been a serious one for some 
time past. If, however, said Mr. Pease, “* the producers of 
natural nitrate and the manufacturers of the synthetic 
article are able to reconcile their differences, the nitrate 
position in Chile should again assume importance.” 

* * * * 
BuILpinc SOcretres. 

An able address was delivered by Sir Harold Bellman last 
week before the London members of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants on ‘“* Some Economie Aspects of Building 
Societies.’ Sir Harold maintained that the assertion that 
Building Societies were in competition with banks was hardly 
tenable on any detached view of the economic function of 
banks and Building Societies. Banks, he said, were really 
engaged in financing short-term commitments while the opera- 
tions of Building Societies on the mortgage side were of a long 
term character. Iam glad to note, however, that Sir Harold 
was disposed to give some consideration to a tendency for some 
Building Societies to be distinctly generous as regards the 
terms under which their depositors and share investors could 
obtain repayment of moneys due to them. It is in that respect, 
of course, that the question of competition between Building 
Societies and banks begins to arise. Sir Harold said he recog- 
nized that this was a matter requiring consideration, and he 
had for some time beld the view that the terms governing 
withdrawals needed some revision on a uniform basis so as to 
bring them into due relationship with the long term character 
of the Societies’ mortgage business. A. W. K. 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 6 


By XANTHIPPE, 


[December 15, 1933, 
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[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first : 


correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 


opened, | 


Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should © 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 4 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner | 


‘will be published in our next issue.} 
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ACROSS 6. Whigs were proverbially, 
1. Most young children are. 7. The head of 8 has left the 
13. A period of supplication. Swiss resort. 
14. To do this is evidently an . A first-rate insertion her 


» 
25 


27. 
29. 
30. 


34. 


36. 


absorbing form of writing. 


. An illness with the begin- 


ning of 365. 
tullet. 


. A little saint turns back. 
. Second thoughts at the end 


of a letter. 


. Piggish places are more than 


neckwear. 

The Lord Chancellor who 
sounded like this must have 
made a clean sweep. 


. Homer reverses the Irish 


Parliament, and I finish 


it off. 


. Lady into cow. 


rev. Warrior of Cetewayo’s. 
Inteet to this in Wales. 
All candidates wish to see 
little Edward follow this. 
We hope that your equine 
fancy was not. 

The composer is curtailed, 
and as a result is con- 
fusedly healthy. 


. Met his death by 36 be- 


headed. 
The schoolboy is like him, 
says Shakespeare. 


DOWN 


1. A very high court indeed. 


The Winner of Crossword No. 63 is The Rev. T. W. Adam, 
Riddlesworth Rectory, Diss, Norfolk. 


2. Lt. Augustus Tibbetts. 
. Often presented to unsatis- 


factory actors and  poli- 
ticians. 

Sliced by many suicides. 
Hi! Something is missing 
from the negro! 


NO.63. NOTES. 
18 ac. (L)ocar(n)o. 
25 ac. (Mik)ado. 
2oac. "Tis TIS.” 
82 ac. Motto.of Lord Birkenhead, 
87 ac. ‘* On, Stanley, on.” 
3 dn. Belloc, Beasts for Bad Children, 


5 dn, 


23 dn, (Figs, (p)igs. 


40 dn. South Africa, sex appeal. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


16 rev. After be, this might be 


20. Reach-me-downs _ pluralize 
21 rev. 


22. “ Procumbit humi —. 
23. 
awd. 


26. 
28. 
31-32. Tragic king or jingling 


33. The honour lacks a cipher. 





Somerville and Ross, passim. 


8 
would cause weeping skies, 

9. The touch of his weapon had 
a remarkable effect on a 
to 

10 rev. “Urbs antiqua fuit, 
... Italiam contra Tiberina. 
que longe es 

11. Dateless. 

12. I’m ice, lass (anaq.). 

15. Invert a doctor for a kind 
of lodger. 





a whale, or, perhaps, 4 
hippopotamus, 

a Sterne character. 

One of the Fates has 
lost a lot in India. 

100 would make this one of 
the classical orders, 

A mixed jump. 

Turn up a card. 


jester. 
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CROSSWORD NO. 63 
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GOOD CHEER AT THE HEARTH 
for XMAS with There is no fire to equal 


this lasting relic of the past, 
which creates an atmosphere 







e 
= of its own. 
an old fashioned WELCOME. WARMTH. 

PE AT FIRE CONTENTMENT. 
8000 blocks - £12 0 O 
: 4000 + - a @ ©@ 
Carriage paid to nearest 9999 « £ 2 ¢ 
goods station within 150 4999 ”" . 217 6 
miles of works. Add 4/- ‘g99 " .« 410 0 
per 1000 for 200 miles. 250 ~ 2 oe eG 
ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. ;i35. 








EVERYTHING FOR BOOKLOVERS AND STUDENTS. 


“A Book should help us to enjoy Life or to endure it.” 


LAMLEY & CO. 


»LHE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP, 
1, 3 & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYONE 
A CHILDREN’S ROOM. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS AND CALENDARS. 


Please ask for our Christmas List of New and Secondhand Books, 
and our special list of Chosen Books, including a selection of 
Books on English Painting. 


We remain open on December 23rd until 7 p.m. 
THEATRE 
WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W.1. Adm.: 2s. 5d.—10s, 6d, 


Commencing: Wednesday, December 20, and Daily at 2.30, 
Evenings: Boxing Day, subs. Thursday, and Saturday at 8. 
ALICE and THOMAS and JANE. Followed by a Harlequinade. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4.000,000; 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liabihty 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANIED on_ the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufterers from 
COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA, 


“TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” 


of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent, Medicated, but odourless, 
A Busy woman writer states :—*‘* 1 would as soon think of travelling without 
afew of your ‘ Toinoco’ Handkerchiefs as travelling without a toothbrush.” 
0 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 
The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorpotated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital... os ove pane eee enn £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund one = eee ene pis £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ... ane aaa aaa “a £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand Deposits for fixed periods received. 




















Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Reserve Fund, £3,350,v00 


E.C. 3. 


London, 








the original brand 















peacefully 
all through the night 


by taking a 
cup of 





The warm, easily digestible beverage attracts blood 

to the digestive organs, relieves the brain and soothes 

the nerves. It also gives comfort to the stomach by 
neutralising acidity. 


In tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 


Send 3d. in stamps for a 2 Ib. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS [ td., 37 Lomhard Street, London. E.C.3 











ROYAL EARLSWOOD 
INSTITUTIO Patron: H.M. 


The King 
For Mental Defectives 
REDHILL - - - - SURREY 


Approved and commended by leading experts for | 
the remedial treatment of all grades of mental 
defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for 
those undeveloped persons of both sexes (children 
and adults) who need kind control under resident 
medical supervision. Good schools, farm, kitchen, 
garden and manual training in various occupations. 


Please help this Work of National Importance 


Full information and advice gladly given by 


Mr. H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16, LuDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 
Telephone: City 4697 (Entrance Ave Maria Lane) 
































The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 

63,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 


Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 


every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 
S/- TO-DAY P 


Lr..CoL. C. R. SatrertTuwatrTe, 0.B.E., 
Secretary. 


Tue Far or Harrov By, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 




















BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 


WILL YOU HELPP 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. } 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, rs he } 
G.C.B., ete. | 
Bankers: Secretary: | 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. 


Maupg, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. } 
‘. - - = = _ nsieenetnéal ° ' 




















With its 500 Beds always 
occupied, this famous World 
Centre for treatment, in- 
struction and research 
asks your generous help 
by Donation, Subscrip- 
tion or LEGACY. 


PITAL for 
CONSUMPTION 


& Diseases of the Chest 
BROMPTON.LONDON.SW 3, 


Sanatorium: Frimley, Surrey. 






Postal Address :— 


Frederick u ood, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. Se 


cretury 
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line. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line c 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 


harged as @ 


24% for 6 insertions > 5% jor 18 ; 











a ¢ C remi 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. — 
Srl 
PERSONAL eomanne:- ~~ -eampyape~ “ceasaapspbOOastenggeesptO OO Ntpayyy pf O*-Aegaggy pO” Oneeagg pe CHOLARSHIPS FOR & IRLS 
K (Church Education Corporation.) e's 
N IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT.—CARR’S 1929 For particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions 


CIDER—Nothing so good. Guaranteed natural pure 
apple juice. Delivered for 17/- doz. champagne bottles, 
19,6 2 doz. champagne 4 bottles or 20 - 3 doz. imperial 
3 pints. No extra charges.—Cakr & QUICK, LTD., Exeter. 





NLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

/ Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PErcy INEsSON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 


Invatid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR Hovusk NuRSING HomMk, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





WO Cultured Women with charming healthy home 

in Southern Ireland, wish to undertake complete 

care of child. Terms on application —Box A568, 99 
Gower Street. 








MEDICAL 


VY ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
W tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8S. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
MONMOUTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


APPOINTMENT OF H EAD-MISTRESS. 





The Governing Body of the above Endowed School 
invite applications for the post of IHEAD-MISTRESS., 
Consideration will only be given to Honours Graduates 
of a University of the United Kingdom. Applicants 
must be between 30 and 40 years of age, 

The School is conducted under a Scheme regulating 
William Jones's Grammar School Foundation made by 
the Board of Education, and is a First Grade BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, receiving grants 
under the Board of Edueation’s Regulations for 
Secondary Schools, with an Advanced Course in Modern 
Studies. 

There are suitable Buildings for some 200 Pupils. 

The emoluments of the Head-Mistress consist of a 
residence in the School House (free of rent, rates, and 
taxes) which has accommodation for about 50 Boarders ; 
a fixed stipend of £500 a year (less the 10 per cent. cut) 
and the profits arising from the Boarders. 

The duties will commence in April next. 

Candidates tor the appointment must send .n their 
applications, together with 25 copies of printed testi- 
monials, and the names of not more than three persons 
to whom reference may be made, on or before Janu- 
ary 27th, 1934, to J. T. Vizarv, Esq., Clerk to the 
Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of application 
and further information may be obtained. 





RIGHTON AND HOVE HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.8.T.).—The Council of the G.P.D.S.T. 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS 
of Brighton and Hove High School. They must be 
delivered not later than Thursday, January 25th, to 


the SEcRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, | 


§$.W. 1, from whom particulars as to the form of appli- 
cation should be previously obtained. The duties of the 
new Head-Mistress will begin on April 26th, 1934. 
Commencing salary, not less than £550 p.a. (subject to 
Nationa! Salary Cut). 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
KK BECK COLLEGE. 


(University of London). 





B' 


Principal. GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s, 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the Secrerary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 








AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Plaee, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 
1.C.8., Consular, F.O., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 
VACATION COURSE (compulsory subjects) JAN. 5-12. 
Other vacation work by arrangement. 
NEXT FULL TERM begins WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17. 








Duchess of 


SPRING CRUISES 


Ned on 


THNCOM 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 
Duchess of Atholl is one of the finest 
Cruising Liners afloat, a 20,000 ton oil 
burner. Spacious and luxuriously furnished 
Public Rooms, outdoor Sun-Bathing Pool, 
Sports and Games Decks, Gymnasium, 

Dance Host and Hostess, 
Limited Membership. 
BOOK NOW, 


(from Liverpoo!) 


FEB. 15 SPAIN, FRENCH 


RIVIERA, ITALY, SICILY, 
BALEARIC ISLES. 19 days. 
Minimum Rate: 29 Gns. 


MAR. 8 MOROCCO, ITALY, 
FRENCH RIVIERA, SPAIN, 
BALEARIC ISLES. 16 days. 

Minimum Rate: 25 Gns. 


MAR. 29 MOROCCO, ITALY, 
FRENCH RIVIERA, SPAIN, 
BALEARIC ISLES. 16 days. 

Minimum Rate: 25 Gns, 


Call, or write to-day Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1; 
103 Leadenhal! St., Loudon, E.C.3; or Local 
Agents Everywhere. 
cite fittttes spitttlnapttittttaiss sagittal 
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RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
dT. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admittcd for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
ior girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training tor future work as hospital .imoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
liculars from Miss PRESTON Principal. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


offered in the following three Schools, 
Head-Mistress in each case :— 

BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, 
E. Bickersteth, B.A.) an Entrance 
and two Exhibitions. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DoRsp 
(Miss M. C. Harding, B.A.), an Entrance Scholars 
£50 and two Exhibitions. 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEON ARDS-ON-SEA 
(Miss M. V. Hill, M.A.), an Open Scholarship of £5) 
and two Exhibitions. ; 

The value of the Exhibitions will be decided alter 
consultation with the Parents or Guardians, 

Last date of Entry—January 31st, 1934. 


apply to the 


KENT (Miss 
Scholarship of 3 





PE 
S" DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
S) SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church): 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; ge, 
bathing ; good food ; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 











£75. Day Scholars, £10.-—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 
CO-EDUCATION 
ial INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), 


The aim of these institutions és to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, eo. 
education and otherwise, as well as a residential College 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £81 to £180 per annum, <A_ progressive, liberal 
policy, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
consistently pursued, 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract: Boys’ and Girls’ 


sides. 
Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading; 
dS. 

The Mount School, York : Girls. 

Penketh School, near Warrington. 

Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex. }Co-educational 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset. 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury ; Co-educational, 

Modern. 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester : College for Men, 
Apply to PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY of Central 

Te Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL. A Scholarship Examina- 
S tion will be held on June 5th, 6th and 7th, 1934 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit, 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of Otlicers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired—Further information ob- 
tained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, 





YT. NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT, 

Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar. 
ship and health record. The School is homelike and 
not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 
taken, including holidays, if required. Schoot Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Fields, 
Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. Fees Moderate, 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 

FOUNDED 1879. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 


JILLA ARIANE--LAUSANNE—SWITZERLAND. 
V Modern houses in fine position at Chailly, well 
above town. Languages, secretarial work, commercial 
science, music, painting ; cooking, dressmaking. Wintec 
and summer sports, games. High references, English and 
Colonial. Next term: January 10.—Mlles. GLAS. 





U E 1D} N Ss oO 0 D 
‘ HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Chairman; Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.A. 

Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations. Entrance and Leaving Scholar- 
ships. y access London. 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD MISTRESS. 






rez 





UEENS COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1 (Founded 1848) 
provides a General Education for girls of all ages. 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domestic 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, Miss 
G. E. Hotitoway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1. 








NT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls. 
S Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully €promptly executed. 
_AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea. 








YRICS set to music. Composers MSS. revised. 
Advice free. —C ARRINGTON BricGs, Leven, Yorks. 





RIGINAL MSS. book length invited for progressive 
publishers’ list.—L. W. B., 19 Adam Street, W.C. 2 





ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
})also considered for publication. Terms by arrangemen'. 
—PETER DEREK, Ltp., ZB/1404 Shaftesbury Av., W. 1. 





We Articles, Serial and Verse for pro- 
; vincial publication.—MSsS (plus stamps) to P. L 


AGENCY, 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. Established 191. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. SUSSEX. 
Boarding .chool on modern public schoo. iines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxtord and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LuckueTia M, CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
Schoo! ot Mod. Hist. Somerville College, Oxford, 





\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income im 
spare time. Send for free booklet. —REGEN! 


INSTITUTE (Lept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 23. 
£IOC CASH OFFERED FOR NOVEL, Full 
particulars on application. MSs. of all 


types also invited for prompt publication, Advice free 








—STOCKWELL, LIMITED, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 








Box A567 


—, SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
t ROVAL INSTITUTE G ALLERTES. 
" necadilly, W PALLY 10-5. Admission PI 


—— 
g{NTED to buy. 


: FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


an Epstein Bronze. 











— ti 

ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
\ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
jn tins, 9, 4d., 4s. 4d., 68. 6d., 8s. am 10s. 6d. 


- island post, 28. 10d., 5s. Id., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., Ls. 6d, 
Complete price list on oat, 
j. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 PRINCES STREET, EDINGURGH. 





pRatalogue, “‘ VEGETABLES FOR EP ICURES,” 

ignow ready and will be sent with pleasure to any 
we. of this paper. In it are collected the best vege- 
ys for flavour and cooking quality —BUNYARD 
— grorEs, Maidstone. Established 1796. 





——— 
‘pony LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy, in 
quarters at Is. Ib. for hind-quarters, 10d. Ib. for 
reqgarters ; sides and whole carcass at 10d. Ib. ; all 
ph paid per — post; dispatched on Wed- 


yatays & Mondays.---T. M. ADIE & SONs, Voe, Shetland. 
aa 








12/6, 15/- ea.: fat geese 6/- 
The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 


ryAS turkey 9 '-, 10'-, 7/6 
\ ca-N DOSOGHUR, 


ae 
¢ N.T. for ¢ ris tmas ~n nts, 








Every leaf guaran 


eed Pure Indian and Ceylon Tea. Six Pounds | 











vst paid 10s.—-STEPHEN CARWARPINE AND Co., Tea} 
wonders, 4/5 Oy ictoria House, Southampton Row 
gion, W.C. 1. { 
<< aes —s | 
MISCELL ANEOUS | 
REVELATION TO LOVER RS of real Turkish | 
Tobacco * Bizim "’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, 
‘at free, plain or cork-tip ped » 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit 


manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lip., 90 
adilly, W. 1.‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco 
ne inest cormbination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
i fh. tin, post extra, 


~aceOs ¢ 


9, 6d, per 





{LL RAZOR. —** Like a lady's Caress” is a shave 
) with the B ALL RAZOR: something quite new 
5 6d, post free, with 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN | 
¢(o., Gand 7 Cross Lane, EC. 3. 





——— 5 

GARS! (Endeut).-Good smokes at a low price. | 
{ Guaranteed all HAVANA Topacco, Box of 50 for | 
3, post free, J. J. FRekMAN & Co., Ltp., Tobacco 
fanufacturers, 90 peta W.1. ara 
area 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
) &e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 


yuest,— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Trish Free State. 





| 

AVE you anything to sell?) Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited | 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many | 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid ¢ lassified | 

\ivertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, | 

und should reach The Spectator Otfices, 99 Gower Street, | 
~ W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

Discounts : 24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, | 

| 





14% for 26 and 10%, for 52. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—-Then buy “* BLAT- 








* H ial 





vu 


ST 


“WANTED TO PURCHASE 


aE Eee: ATOR. 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
i SILVER sanknotes per return Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern 
Diamonds, Antiqnes and Dental Plates 


Plate. Jewellery, 

vuleanite). 
Large or smali quantities. Goods returned if price not 
aceepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &e.. to BENTLEY 








(not 

















& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
HONOLULU jie 
F . Zz = spe a. — 
HOLIDAY RESORTS 
& CALIFORNIA | 
| A PLACE in the Sun ss assured 1 you reside. take 


at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to TOWN CLERK, Town Hall 


holiday or recuperate, 


JAN. 24th 
TO 
APRIL 9th 


2 


75 DAYS 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


} 
| 
= 
| 








\* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 

f comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
4, GNS Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 

i | ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

«D BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & e. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. AA. RAC. 


flid. Guide from J. T. CuLLEY, Manager. 





On thz wor'd’s most delightful cruising liner —— 


PRIVATE HOTEL. 


KE ASTBOURNE. ANGLES 
| B'4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling 





greens. 125 bedrooms, 

A R A MM 'D) RA oe Winter terms from 25 gns. Phone 311. 
Oe ceence RGH THE ALI: 3ON HOTEL.—Meiville. 

‘4 Creseent. ‘lams.:**Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tei, 207,501. 








SY 


Specially selected itinerary for maexi- 





L, CONDON. 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 


mum warmth and sunshine. Latest High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
improvements fitted, ensuring ut- | IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
most steadiness at sea. KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.L. 


This glorious ship leaves Southampton in cold } 
grey January and visits Teneriffe, Trinidad, | 





} 7: 1 argely patronized by Clergy aml Professional Classea, 
Grenada, Cristobat, Panama Canal, Hawaii and | Parsely pat Paps: = phase atts 
cee ag 7 Electric fires and hot and cokd water in all rooms, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Los Angeles (for : ep aa : 
b im my 7 paar Uniform charuze per pet 1 for Bedroom, Breakfast 
Hollywood), Madeira, Etc. Immediate appli- | attendance. and Bath—-November to April—ss. 6d, 
cation is advisable. | Full Tarif? on appliestion, 


f z nd all-the - 
for tel deta and ai \TLOCK.—SMEDLE ¥'S.—4t Britain’s Greatest 


\ Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasur FF 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Lactusive terms from 13 























ver day. Illus. Prospe tus fi e. Two Resident Physicians 
Passenger Offi-< Lower Regent St fe I REET soe Send ; i 
es Gaciae Mary Ax, | bor rege i 3 = 
Picco Birming Rakai St nerievad R' I oR ESH = YOURSE LVES 3S on Englisa Country, 
Bradford, Pars and all | Agents . > . 
Bradfor Ask for Descriptive List (3d ——- #1380 INNS andl 
SE A ES EI RES HOTELS managed the 
<—373 PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT Sours ASSOCTATION 
LTp., 
lo = P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. Geonoe’s Housk 193 Recent 
JOTTERY—HANDPAINTED.—Delightiul decora- | STREET, W. iL. 
tion. Coloured — illustrated = catalozur re — 
KAINROW POTTERY (Dept “S.") Lindfield x +I RRE Y rRUST INNS for exeellent country 
————_- . S quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey 
| DULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the Apply tor List “* S. stating req! tirements, to ‘" SURREY 
Shetlands. Al kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for Prest,” 53 High Street, Guildford, Eng land. 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
| } mg » Ley Pine = hee oe oh Snes 20 Phi ak ORQUAY. Howden Court I’rivate Hotel. Quiet, rest- 
he Newest fashionable styles, sop rnealll Sp T ful Xmas. Sun Room. H. & c. gas fires. "Phone 2807 






Isle” patterns. At Shetland than shop 



























































TIs ” UNION COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally | prices. Write for Free Illus. Be wokle i & Wool Colour 
nd suecessfully used in all parts of the globe: exter- Card.—W™. D. JOHNSON, 8.362 Mid-Yell, Shetlands were to Stay in London.--THE LODGE, 1 
nination guaranteed,—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, | aa St. George's Square, 5. W Room and Breakfasi, 
Stores, or Sole Makers, HOoWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, | EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length eut, Pat.) 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly With dinner 6s. Gd. or 
Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. | free. dames St. Tweed De pot, 246 Stornoway. Scotland. 29 guineas weekly 
[HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleaced to send, CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. MONMOUTH.—BEAUFOR?T ARMS. 
‘0 readers desiring them the names of hotels or CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD, MORETONHAMPSTEAD.--MANOK HOUS# 
private hotels—in any part »f Great Britain and Ireland, CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL, 
om THE SPECTATORS Recommended List. In order to. DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE | NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 
pine wider prblicity to their establishments, the folowing | BRINE BATHS HOTEL. OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
haw subscribed towards the cost of piblication of this | EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. PAR (Cornwall).—ST. Al a LL BAY. 
ature and we hope when possible readers will patronize —PARK = PERTH.—STATION HOTE 
f Personal recommendation of hotels is ahrays | EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK PITLOCHRY.—-ATHOLL P (LACH Ki. 
vleomed by the Travel Manager, | FELIXSTOWE.—ORW ELL. PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)-PERWICK BAY 
——- GOODWICK (Pem.). —¥ ISHGUARD BAY. REDHILL AND REIGATE. FONTHILL, 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).-—GLEN ROTIFAY. GRAYSHOTT nts).—-FOX «& PELICAN RHOSNEIGR (Anzgliesey).—BA 
BATH. -GRAND PUMP ROOM. GULLANE._--M. Ki. ROSTREVOR (Uo. Down).— GT. NORTHER N. 
PULTENKY HARROGATE..- CAIRN. ROWARDENNAN $3 (Loch Lomond 
BELFAST..-GRAND CENTR a HASTINGS.—QU EEN’s. ' ROWARDENNAN, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. | HINDHEAD.--MOORLAND'S. ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.--GRAND 
BOGNOR REGIS.— “ROY AL NORFO! | HUNSTANTON.—LE ST RANGE ARMS & GOLF | ST. IVES (Cornwall).—-TREGENNA CASTLE 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOLI Ti iy pro. | LINKS. CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.--ADELPHI. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W MTEL R gt SPA.| LAKE VYRNWY = (Montzomeryshir.). LAKE | ST. MAWES (Cornowa!! SHIP & CASTLE 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. | VYRNWY. SELBY (Yorks). LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
~-HOLLYWOOD, | LANARK.-—-CLYDESDALE HOTEL. SEVENOAKS. -ROYAL CROWN 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. | LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, SHREWSBURY (nr.) HAWKSTONE PR. i 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TU DOR. CLOSE, | —REG ENT. SIDMOUTH.— BELMONP. 
BRODICK (Arran). —DOUGLAS HOTEL, | LLANBERIS (Snowdon). ROYAL VICTORIA, } EAGLEHU RST. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). -GREAT NORTHERN, , LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. | SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, | LOCH AWE (Argylishire).-LOCH AWE, SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
CAMBRIDGE. onthe BOAR, LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—-GRAND. 
—Bl ° IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
—G ss DEN HOUSE. —KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St, W.C.1, | ‘TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).— HU NTLY, Bistops rete Nto¥ 
NIV ERSITY ARMS —THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. | TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
CANTERBURY. COUNTY. ls —WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. | TORQUAY.—LINKS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—-BRYN-TYRCH. | LY (ME REGIS.--THik BAY. PALAUK, 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF, MALVERN.— FOL BE Y ARMS. — ROUSETOR, 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S AKMS. | MANCHESTER..-BOW — HYDRO ROSLIN HALL. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, | MATLOCK.—-S¥ME DL EY 1 WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER 
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TOWN & 


COUNTRY | 


1/6 per 
line after 





2 lines - 
or S/-: 


For Sale ot To Let 




















SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND &c. 


7° Property Large and Small, including the 
beautiful Worth and Baleombe Forest District, 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 
(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley), 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES SUSSEX, 

(Phone Crawley 328.) 
















SUITABLE FOR GUEST 
SWIMMING POOL. 

NO OPPOSITION FOR MANY MILES. 
ee Main motoring road, "bus route: adjacent 
Ne goli links and common, Large, roomy, old- 
fashioned RESIDENCE, formerly a club house. 3 recep- 
tion, 8 bedrooms, bath room, Main services, Out- 
buildings. Large car park. £1, 450, or with meadow, 
including extensive road frontage, £1,850. 


MIPWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON. 

1 MILE from MARKET and MAIN LINE STATION. 

ee 15 —SUIT POULTRY FARMER requiring 

)- good modern RESIDENCE. 8 reception 

rooms, ( :~ rooms, child’s room, tiled bath room, 2 

w.c.’s, Elec. light, water. Drainage. 3$ ACRES 
GRASS. 


HOUSE, TEAS, AND 
















TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

? my OR FURNISHED, 2 GUINEAS PER 
£1,050, WEEK FOR WINTER MONTHS.—In 
a pleasant position, one mile from this well-known 
health resort, with excellent train service to’ London. 
Modern brick-built RESIDENCE, Two reception, four 




































bed zooms, bath room. All main services. Garden. 
BETWEEN gota AND WESTERHAM. 
ONDON 24 MILES. 


YRASS an of 76 (or more) ACRES, ALMOST 

Wy TITHE FREE. Farm House and MODEL 
BUILDINGS for 39 Head of Stock with Young’s fittings. 
Light soil. Main services. FREEHOLD, £3,100, or 
with 120 acres, £4,500. No Ingoing Valuation 


=s Particulars of the above of 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 





ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, 
EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.T. Tel., 351 Bexhill, 


The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town. 





OVE (near the Park).—A charming HOUSE in per- 
fect condition; panelled hall, 2 large reception 


rooms (communicating), 4 bedrooms (basins 
fitted), tiled bath room, and kitchen ; central heat- 
ing: beautiful garden: garage. FREKHOLD 


£2,050. Highly recommended.—GOODMAN AND 
GOODMAN, 8 Preston Strect, Brighton. 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.8  Tel.: Kens. 0026/7 





GERRARDS CROSS—{1,000. 


DETACHED MODERN COTTAGE, best residential 
part. 2 sitting 2 bed, bath. All main services. 


SUTTON—£1,100. 
DETACHED HOUSE on high 
for owner. 3 bed, 2 ree., bath. 

WIMBLEDON—£1,100. 
CONVENIENT IDOUSE, near ste _—- 4 bed, 
bath. Lease 80 years. G.R., £8 p.s 
EAST GRINSTEAD (near)—£1,650. 
GABLED RESIDENCE on southern slope. 5 bed, 
© ree,, studio, bath, &c. Lovely garden. Electric light. 

HARROW (near)—£2,000. 


CHARMING XVIith CENTURY HOUSE. Open 


surroundings. Modernized. 6 bed, 3 rec., 2 bath, &e. 
Garact 


ground ; 
Garace. 


specially Luilt 


2 ree., 


Old world garden 


WEST SUSSEX-—- £2,500. 
PLEASANT HOUSE overlooking St. 
Lounge hall, 2 rec., 5 bed, bath, &e. 
central heating. Garage, 6 acres. 


Lemans Forest. 
Oak panelling, 


and recommended by th 
as above. 


All inspected Agents, 


Whiteman & Co., 


Printed by W. Seeatcut anv Sows, 


J.ondon: 





Lizp., 





FLATS 


amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
PUTNEY HEATH 


adjoining 


COMP LE th Win IVE RY ope HN AERTS Probably the most beantiful 
DING ; . oo levelop ; onda 
CONSTANT HOT WATER, PASSENGER LIFT, development in London, 
TENNIS COURTS WILL BE AVAILABLE, MANOR 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY OPENING 
oe ON TO PUTNEY HEATH. FIELDS 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS £175 to £300. cece a . 
‘ ae PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY 
GARAGES. S.W 15 “ 
CALL OR WRITE FOR “ SP.” BROCHURE ee 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. Phone : 


¢ SON Ltd. 


Putney 2128 


Builder-OQwners : JOHN LAING & 














A SAFE INVESTMENT 
LIVE IN A WILLETT HOUSE 


The hall-mark of building construction. 


ROEHAMPTON. WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
HOVE, BRIGHTON. 
Reduced prices. 
Detached, non-basement labour-saving. 
A FEW CHOICE BUILDING SITES. 
Illustrated particulars on application. 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 
Sloane Square, S.W. 1. 
(The Home of Daylight Saving.) 
Branches at South Kensington, Harapstead, Rochampton, and Hove 


Joinery Workshops, Parsons Green, 8.W 





98 and 9 


Street, London, W.C€ 


If you wish to dispose of your town or country house or 
estate, why not insert an advertisement in this page and 
appeal to the thousands of influential readers of THE 
SPECTATOR >? A number of Estate Agents have testified 
to the value of this new feature. Alternatively, if you have 
already placed your property in the hands of an Estate 
Agent and it remains unsold, we should be glad if you 


would bring this feature to his notice 
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